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Louisianians  are  accustomed  to  the  beauty  of  our  outdoors.  For  gen- 
erations we  have  hunted,  fished,  camped  and  photographed  some  of 
the  country's  most  scenic  settings.  We  have  savored  Louisiana's  out- 
doors for  so  long,  we  often  take  for  granted  how  fortunate  we  are. 

It  is  the  same  for  this  wonderful  publication,  the  Louisiana  Conservationist. 
This  publication  brings  the  outdoors  into  our  homes  every  other  month.  We 
have  taken  for  granted  it  will  always  be  here.  Just  as  it  was  for  our  grand- 
parents. Just  as  it  will  be  for  our  grandcfvildren.  That,  unfortunately,  is  not 
necessarily  so. 

The  Louisiana  Conservationist  started  in  1923  as  a  small  black  and  white 
newsletter.  It  started  with  a  simple  mission:  to  inform  and  educate  citizens 
about  the  state's  wildlife  and  fisheries  industries.  Our  mission  remains  the 
same  72  years  later,  but  the  labor  has  become  more  difficult.  With  the  shrink- 
ing value  of  the  dollar,  the  inflated  cost  of  production  and  the  undeniable 
hardship  of  our  economy,  the  magazine  is  fighting  to  stay  alive. 

Beginning  with  this  issue,  subscription  rates  will  increase  to  $10  for  one 
year,  $18  for  two  and  $30  for  four.  We  have  investigated  the  use  of  advertis- 
ing in  the  magazine  and  at  this  time  will  continue  to  produce  an  ad-free  pub- 
lication. You  will,  however,  see  a  slight  decrease  in  the  number  of  pho- 
tographs but  not  a  decline  in  photo  quality.  In  addition,  the  magazine  staff 
has  implemented  several  programs  to  increase  circulation,  thus  generating 
more  revenues. 

With  the  current  circulation  of  approximately  42,000,  the  Louisiana 
Conservationist  hopes  to  maintain  its  popularity.  As  a  show  of  appreciation  to 
our  loyal  current  subscribers,  we  are  offering  a  one-time  opportunity  to 
renew  your  subscription  at  the  old  rates  of  $8  for  one  year,  $14  for  two  and 
$24  for  four  This  offer  is  good  only  for  current  subscribers  and  ends  May  31, 
1995.  Effective  June  1,  everyone  will  be  subject  to  the  new  prices.  There  is  a 
special  renewal  form  on  page  34  of  this  issue. 

Keeping  the  magazine  alive  is  a  commitment  for  all  of  us.  If  you  are  a 
subscriber,  please  help  us  promote  the  magazine.  Renew  your  subscription. 
Give  a  gift  subscription.  Take  a  copy  to  work  or  school  and  pass  it  among 
friends.  Sometimes  the  best  way  to  get  the  news  out  is  by  word  of  mouth.  If 
you  don't  have  a  current  subscription,  consider  ordering  one  today. 

The  Louisiana  Conservationist  has  been  around  for  so  long,  it's  become  a 
regular  household  item.  Unless  we  all  do  our  part,  this  historical  publication 
could  be  gone  forever.  Don't  take  it  for  granted.  Help  us  keep  the  Louisiana 
Conservationist  alive.  Let's  be  sure  our  great-grandchildren  can  enjoy  this 
wonderful  publication  in  the  generations  to  come. 
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drenaline  rushes  just  don't  get  any  better! 

There  were  at  least  five  birds  gobbling  just  100  or  so  yards  to  the  front.  This  writer 
was  impressed.  After  all,  this  was  a  turkey  hunt  on  public  land  during  the  spring  of 
1992.  It  was  the  first  such  hunt  on  Three  Rivers  Wildlife  Management  Area  (WMA)  in 
Concordia  Parish.  This  24,307-acre  hardwood  paradise  was  undergoing  its  first  gobbler  sea- 
son, and  my-oh-my  were  there  plenty  of  birds,  especially  with  virgin  ears  in  terms  of  hearing 
phoney  hen  calls! 

And  sure  enough,  we  were  headed  out  of  the  woods  by  10  a.m.  with  a  16-pound  bird  sport- 
ing an  SV^-inch  beard.  The  author  had  called  in  the  2-year-old  gobbler  from  125  yards  away 
with  a  rather  raspy,  double-reed  diaphragm  call.  The  bird  had  succumbed  to  some  misguid- 
ed interest  in  the  author's  purrs  and  heavy  cutting. 

When  the  first  weekend  of  the  Three  Rivers /Red  River  WMAs  turkey  hunt  was  over,  some 
59  Bayou  State  winged  monarchs  had  been  checked  and  weighed  by  personnel  of  the 
Department  of  Wildlife  and  Fisheries  (LDWF).  According  to  most,  this  was  a  tremendously 
successful  hunt. 

Certainly,  the  success  of  the  first  hunt  on  these  lands  was  attributable  to  the  LDWF's  aggres- 
sive turkey  trapping  and  stocking  program.  According  to  David  Morrison  with  the  Wildlife 


Division,  turkeys  were  initially  stocked  in 
these  areas  in  1967  with  the  release  of  21 
birds  received  from  Florida.  Three  more 
stockings  followed  with  a  total  of  60  birds 
released  by  1981.  The  birds  adapted  well  to 
the  hardwood  bottomland  habitat. 

But  that's  not  all,  folks.  The  scenario 
described  above  is  about  to  happen  again. 
This  time  the  setting  for  the  spring's  first- 
ever  public  gobbler  hunt  will  be  Sherburne 
WMA  and  the  adjacent  Atchafalaya  National 
Wildlife  Refuge  (NWR).  Together,  these  two 
public  areas  nestled  within  the  immense 
Atchafalaya  River  Basin  combine  for  more 
than  42,610  acres  of  predominantly  bottom- 
land hardwoods  habitat.  Scores  of  birds  are 
expected  to  be  harvested  here  on  the  week- 
end of  March  25-26  by  about  150  fortunate 
hunters  chosen  by  a  LDWF  computerized 
lottery  system.  Bird  density  in  these  woods 
appears  to  be  extremely  high  according  to 
LDWF  estimates,  hunter  reports  and  the 
author's  own  observations. 

Even  more  amazing,  the  LDWF  stocking 
program  in  the  Basin  has  provided  the  first 
turkey  hunt  ever  to  be  recorded  in  that  area. 
According  to  LDWF  Secretary  Joe  L. 
Herring,  "We  had  turkeys  in  only  three  parts 
of  the  state  in  1955,  and  these  areas  included 
the  Tensas  River  Basin,  Morehouse  Parish 
and  the  Florida  Parishes.  For  the  most  part, 
the  rest  of  the  state  was  entirely  devoid  of 
turkeys  back  then. 

"Today,  I  am  proud  to  report  that  turkeys 
have  been  stocked  in  most  of  the  suitable 
habitat  areas  of  the  state,"  added  Herring. 
"You  can  say  we  have  done  a  great  job  bring- 
ing turkeys  back,  not  only  to  the  Louisiana 
ranges  where  they  once  existed,  but  also  in 
areas  that  we  feel  never  supported  turkeys 
previously. 

Danny  Timmer  Jr,  LDWF's  Turkey  Study 
Leader,  reported  that  the  LDWF  trapping 
and  stocking  program  has  certainly  intensi- 
fied in  the  last  20  years.  Previously  complet- 
ed harvest  surveys  have  allowed  Timmer  to 
estimate  that,  in  1994,  approximately  22,300 
Louisiana  hunters  spent  some  147,300  hunt- 
ing days  afield  resulting  in  an  estimated  har- 
vest of  11,016  turkeys.  This  number  of  har- 
vested turkeys  is  only  one-eighth  of  the  esh- 
mated  statewide  turkey  population  of  80,000 
birds. 

"The  end  of  trapping  and  restocking  is  in 
sight,"  stated  Timmer.  "We  do  have  some 


fill-in  stocking  left  to  do  in  south  Caddo 
Parish  and  a  few  other  areas.  But  for  the 
most  part,  the  end  is  near  in  terms  of  stock- 
ing wild  turkeys  in  the  most  suitable  habitat 
to  be  found  in  Louisiana." 

Estimated  Bayou  State  Eastern  Wild 
Turkey  (Meleagris  gallopavo  silvestris)  num- 
bers of  80,000  may  indeed  seem  small  when 
compared  to  the  number  of  birds  in  border- 
ing southern  states.  However,  in  1990  the 
estimated  turkey  population  in  Louisiana 
was  only  half  that  number. 

Today,  hunters  who  pursue  the  wild 
turkey  account  for  the  fastest  growing  seg- 
ment of  all  nimrods  in  the  Bayou  State.  Like 
a  popular  movie,  it  appears  that  a  "stock 
them  and  they  will  come"  theme  has  pre- 
vailed in  terms  of  hunter  response  to  the 
expansion  of  the  wild  turkey  population  in 
Louisiana. 

In  terms  of  choosing  areas  to  hunt  this 
popular  bird,  WMAs  that  have  been  histori- 
cally noted  for  adequate  harvests  include 
Fort  Polk  WMA  in  Vernon  Parish;  Peason 
Ridge  WMA  in  portions  of  Vernon,  Sabine 
and  Natchitoches  parishes;  Jackson-Bienville 
WMA  in  Jackson  and  Bienville  parishes; 
Bodcau  WMA  in  Bossier  and  Webster 
parishes;  and  Ben's  Creek  WMA  in 
Washington  Parish.  (Note:  Fort  Polk  and 
Peason  Ridge  WMAs  are  owned  in  part  by 
the  U.S.  Army  and  daily  military  clearance  is 
required.) 

As  mentioned  above,  both  Three  Rivers 
and  Red  River  WMAs  in  Concordia  Parish 
are  currently  at  the  top  in  terms  of  providing 
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ridges  or  roads  where 
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are  important  indications 
that  turkeys  are  utilizing 
an  area. 
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good  numbers  of  birds  for  hunters.  In  fact, 
roughly  130  birds  were  harvested  on  these 
lands  in  1994  during  a  short  9-day  season. 

Timmer  rated  Sherburne  WMA  and  the 
adjacent  Atchafalaya  NWR  as  "best  bets"  for 
success  in  harvesting  Louisiana  wild  turkeys 
in  1995.  On  the  weekends  of  March  25-26 
and  April  1-2,  only  two  lottery  groups  of  150 
hunters  each  will  be  allowed  into  these  areas 
to  pursue  turkeys.  On  the  weekdays  of 
March  27-31,  the  areas  will  remain  open  to 
the  general  public  through  daily  permit. 

For  more  information  regarding  any  of 
the  WMAs  mentioned  above,  and  details  of 
turkey  hunting  regulations,  please  consult 
the  1994-95  Louisiana  Hunting  Regulations 
Pamphlet. 

Seasoned  turkey  hunters  know  that  pre- 
season scouting  is  critical  to  a  successful  har- 
vest of  wild  turkeys.  You  have  to  think  water 
and  remember  that  these  birds  will  usually 
roost  above  a  slough,  stream,  flooded  hard- 
woods flat  or  meandering  bayou. 

Begin  scouting  during  February  by  walk- 
ing trails  or  timber  roads  at  dawn  and  just 
listening.  Listen  closely  after  a  barred  owl 
hoots  and  you  just  may  hear  the  first  gobbles 
of  spring. 

After  morning  begins  in  earnest,  search  for 
turkey  sign.  You  know  when  you  have  suc- 
ceeded in  finding  a  roosting  area  when  you 
discover  feathers  and  droppings  under 
trees.  On  dry  ridges  or  roads,  look  for 
depressions  in  the  dirt  where  birds  have 
dusted  during  the  day.  Lines  coursing 
through  the  sand  or  dirt  alongside  tracks 
may  indicate  a  strutting  area  for  gobblers 
intent  upon  showing  their  stuff  to  willing 
hens  or  rival  males. 

However,  the  most  important  aspect  of 
pre-season  scouting  is  getting  to  know  the 
lay  of  the  land.  Although  these  birds  fly 
well,  once  they're  on  the  ground  many  are 
unwilling  to  cross  sloughs,  streams  or  other 
obstructions.  Sure,  you  may  entice  them  by 
flapping  your  own  set  of  wings  and  includ- 
ing a  fly-down  cackle  with  your  calls,  but  for 
the  most  part  they  simply  will  not  make  the 
effort  to  move  over  the  obstacle. 

In  terms  of  using  calls  during  the  pre-sea- 
s(in,  most  experienced  turkey  hunters  never 
use  a  hen  call  during  this  time.  They  only 
allow  the  natural  calls  of  owls  or  crows  to 
sHmulate  the  birds  to  gobble.  Also,  it  is 


important  to  allow  the  hens  to  do  their  part 
in  talking  to  the  gobblers,  especially  since 
you  want  to  note  their  movement  during  the 
day  to  develop  a  strategy  in  finding  an  ade- 
quate stand  site. 

Most  importantly,  pre-season  calling  can 
serve  to  educate  gobblers  about  hunters. 
Remember,  you're  going  against  the  natural 
order  of  things  by  mimicking  a  hen's  call 
and  beckoning  a  gobbler  to  come.  Usually, 
the  hens  travel  to  the  gobblers  in  the  real 
world  of  turkey  life. 

The  right  calls  for  the  hvmt  will  depend 
upon  experience.  Whether  or  not  it's  to  be  a 
box  call  or  slate,  diaphragm  or  tube  call 
depends  on  personal  preference  of  the 
hunter  and  what  he  has  experience  with.  For 
the  novice,  audio  cassettes  and  video  tapes 
can  go  a  long  way  in  teaching  the  basics 
until  the  opportunity  for  experience  arrives. 

Most  traditional  turkey  experts  recom- 
mend softly  and  sparingly  clucking  and 
yelping  at  first.  However,  sometimes  aggres- 
sive cutting  and  purring  can  put  a  gobbler 
into  the  sights  very  quickly. 

It  is  certainly  no  secret  that  camouflage 
lavishly  applied  over  every  part  of  your 
body  is  extremely  important  since  these 
birds  have  acute  color  vision  even  at  more 
than  100  yards.  The  lack  of  noise  and  move- 
ment is  extremely  critical,  so  don't  neglect 
the  mosquito  repellent.  It  is  fortunate  for  the 
hunter  that  these  birds  lack  a  sense  of  smell, 
'cause  if  they  could  whiff  you  out  nary  a  one 
would  be  harvested  by  any  human  being. 

And  remember,  turkey  hunting  can  be 
extremely  dangerous.  Always  identify  what 
you  are  going  to  shoot  prior  to  picking  up 
your  shotgun  or  bow.  The  calls,  camouflage 
and  decoys  in  this  type  of  hunting  are  con- 
ducive to  accidents  and  they  happen  each 
and  every  year  throughout  the  nation.  If  you 
definitely  identify  what  you're  shooting  at 
there  will  be  no  mistakes.  If  you  include 
some  indication  of  human  presence,  such  as 
a  blaze  orange  marker  on  the  tree  above 
your  hide,  you  can  preclude  some  other 
nimrod  making  a  mistake  at  your  expense. 

But  the  most  pleasurable  aspect  of  spring 
turkey  hunting  in  the  Bayou  State  is  simply 
enjoying  the  woods  at  this  time  of  the  year. 
Spring  colors  and  the  rejuvenated,  youthful 
activities  of  all  life  afield  are  wonders  to 
behold.  ■ 
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Lee  Newman  spends  most  of  his  time  in  a  high 
school  physical  education  classroom,  instilling  in 
his  students  the  value  of  exercise.  Like  most  jobs, 
his  is  fraught  with  tension  and  stress.  So  when  that 
last  bell  of  the  day  rings,  he  often  can  be  found  heading 
for  the  nearest  fishing  hole  —  fly  rod  in  hand. 

"To  me,  fly  fishing  is  different  from  any  other  kind  of 
fishing,"  he  said.  "It's  not  going  out  and  catching  all  the 
fish.  It's  relaxing." 

Newman  has  learned  Thoreau's  century-old  secret: 
when  a  fly  gracefully  arches  over  an  angler's  head,  the 
day's  tension  and  stress  seem  to  run  down  the  line,  settle 
on  the  water  with  the  fly  and  float  away  on  a  current  of 
relaxation. 

The  fly  fisherman  melds  with  nature.  He  hears  the 
chirp  of  crickets,  the  song  of  bullfrogs,  the  coarse  call  of 
egrets.  He  hears  all  this  and  does  not  interrupt.  The  only 
sound  he  makes  emanates  from  his  rod:  a  soothing 
"whish"  as  the  heavy  line  cuts  through  the  air.  The 
water's  surface  is  barely  disturbed  as  the  small  bit  of  hair 
and  feather  surrounding  his  hook  lightly  touches  down. 

Before  high-tech  bass  fishing  became  the  rage,  many  cut 
their  teeth  on  this  simple  kind  of  angling.  That  was  a  time 
before  fancy  rods  and  reels  were  in  style.  It  also  was  a 
time  when  fishermen  would  just  as  soon  have  caught  a 


"Many  men  go  fishing  all  their  lives 
ivithout  knowing  it  ts  not  fish  they  are  after." 

-Henry  David  Thoreau 

big  white  perch  as  a  bass. 

Flies  offer  escape  to  a  simpler  sport  for  those  bored  by 
the  macho  fishing  experience.  Like  any  sport,  fly  fishing 
can  be  expensive  —  there  are  rods  that  cost  hundreds  of 
dollars  and  reels  not  far  off  that  mark.  That  kind  of 
expense,  however,  just  isn't  necessary. 

Newcomers  can  get  by  spending  less  than  $75  on  a  per- 
fectly functional  rig  and  a  supply  of  flies.  Rods  in  both 
graphite  and  fiberglass  can  be  purchased  for  between  $20 
and  $30  at  many  sporting  goods  outlets.  One  of  these  will 
help  an  angler  land  just  as  many  fish  as  a  $400  rod. 

The  most  important  thing  for  beginners  to  keep  in  mind 
is  that  every  rod  is  made  with  a  specific  line  size  in  mind. 
There  usually  are  markings  on  the  rod  that  indicate  what 
size  line  should  be  used.  For  example,  a  rod  marked  8'6" 
#7  line  is  8V2  feet  long  and  is  intended  for  use  with  7- 
weight  fly  line.  Compliance  with  these  markings  is  impor- 
tant to  ensure  a  balanced  rod.  An  unbalanced  rig  will  be 
uncomfortable  and  almost  impossible  to  use  effectively. 

Similar  to  rod  and  reel  fishing,  heavier  line  (and  corre- 
spondingly heavier  rods)  is  intended  for  use  when  angling 
for  larger  fish.  For  instance,  #2  line  is  small  diameter  line 
and  can  be  used  for  such  small  game  fishing  as  bream  and 
sac-a-lait.  A  12-weight  rig  is  better  used  on  very  large 
species. 
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Choosing  the  right 

combination  is  as 

easy  as  looking  for 

line  weight  markings 

on  each  rod. 


A  good  choice  for  the  beginner  is  a  6- 
weight  rig  of  about  8-feet,  a  fairly  standard 
outfit  that  can  be  used  for  catching  most 
freshwater  species. 

Reels  are  even  easier.  Fly  reels  fiinction 
only  to  hold  line  for  the  angler,  so  very  little 
money  need  be  spent  on  this  component. 
There  are  reels  available  with  fancy  drag  sys- 
tems, but  these  are  used  on  big  fish  (I  mean 
big  fish  such  as  tarpon,  stripers  and  other 
large,  hard-fighting  species)  so  they  should 
not  be  considered  by  the  average  fly  fisher- 
man. The  simple  click-drags  on  most  $10 
reels  are  quite  adequate. 

Lines,  on  the  other  hand,  can  get  tricky. 
As  mentioned,  the  best  course  of  action  is  to 
stay  within  the  weight  limits  specified  on  the 
rod  for  which  the  line  will  be  used.  Next  is 
the  choice  between  floating  and  sinking 
lines.  The  former  is  the  best  bet  because  it 
allows  for  easier  casting.  Besides,  sinking 
line  really  isn't  needed  unless  an  angler  fish- 
es deep  water  and  needs  to  quickly  get  a  fly 
far  beneath  the  surface. 

The  only  two  types  of  floating  line  the 
beginner  needs  to  know  about  are  level  and 
weight-forward.  A  major  consideration  is 
price:  level  line  can  be  purchased  for  about 
$10,  while  weight-forward  lines  cost  at  least 
$25. 

Before  rimning  out  and  buying  solely 
based  upon  cost,  let's  look  at  the  technical 
differences  between  the  lines.  Level  line  is 
exactly  what  it  sounds  like:  consistent  diam- 
eter and  weight  from  end  to  end.  This  is  a 
good  starter.  The  beginning  angler  can  use 
this  to  learn  the  basics  of  casting  and  perfect 
his  technique. 

A  disadvantage  of  level  line  is  that  it  is  a 
bit  clumsy.  The  angler  usually  has  a  rather 
tough  time  casting  long  distances  with  accu- 


racy. Level  line  also  may  limit  an  angler  to 
fishing  relatively  small  flies.  Larger  flies  cut 
through  the  air  grudgingly  and  are  prone  to 
fall  to  the  water  before  the  leader  has 
straightened.  In  addition,  level  line  is  almost 
useless  on  even  moderately  windy  days.  The 
lack  of  weight  at  the  tip  of  the  line  makes  it 
extremely  difficult  for  a  fisherman  to 
straighten  the  line  before  it  hits  the  water. 

Weight-forward  line  is  heavier  at  the  tip 
and  casts  easier,  farther  and  allows  for  more 
accuracy.  This  line  also  allows  larger  flies  to 
be  used,  as  the  weighted  tip  snaps  the  leader 
straight  before  the  terminal  tackle  hits  the 
water.  Wind  also  is  not  as  important  a  factor 
with  weight-forward  line:  it  cuts  through  the 
wind  much  easier  than  level  line. 

Whatever  line  an  angler  decides  upon,  it 
is  useless  without  a  leader.  This  basically  is  a 
length  of  monofilament  tied  between  the 
end  of  the  line  and  the  fly. 

Understanding  leaders  can  be  more  diffi- 
cult than  deciphering  fly  lines.  There  are 
leaders  designed  for  use  with  flies  ranging 
in  size  from  #28  (tiny,  tiny,  tiny)  to  #5/0  (big, 
big,  big).  Leaders  are  manufactured  with  a 
large,  stiff  butt  end  and  taper  to  almost  noth- 
ing at  the  tip. 

Much  of  the  humbug  made  about  leaders 
is  just  that:  humbug.  Although  leaders  can 
help  "turn  over"  a  fly,  the  beginner  can  sim- 
ply tie  a  length  of  standard  monofilament 
onto  the  business  end  of  fly  line  and  catch 
fish  all  day  long.  Panfish  call  for  2-pound 
test  and  bass  may  require  10-  to  14-pound 
test. 

Those  wanting  the  advantage  of  leaders 
without  paying  high  prices  can  easily  make 
their  owm  by  tying  a  three-foot-long  length 
of  your  choice  of  monofilament  to  two  feet  of 
slightly  heavier  monofilament.  A  good  com- 
bination for  an  all-around  leader  is  6-pound 
monofilament  tied  to  20-pound  line.  This 
really  makes  the  leader  straighten  during  the 
delivery. 

Once  an  outfit  has  been  put  together,  all 
that  is  left  is  learning  the  proper  techniques 
for  casting.  This  can  be  accomplished  by 
tying  a  bit  of  cloth  onto  the  line  and  practic- 
ing in  an  open  area.  A  piece  of  paper  about 
30  feet  from  the  angler  can  be  used  as  a  tar- 
get. 

The  basic  cast  is  a  smooth  back-and-for- 
ward  motion.  Right-handed  anglers  should 
hold  the  rod  in  the  right  hand  and  the  line 
lightly  in  the  left  hand.  Standing  facing  the 
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target  and  with  the  rod  tip  pointed  about 
two  feet  above  the  target,  a  bit  of  fly  Une  is 
pulled  from  the  reel  and  the  backward 
motion  is  begun.  This  movement,  called  the 
back  cast,  is  accomplished  by  bending  the 
arm  only  at  the  elbow.  The  wrist  should  be 
held  stiff  and  the  rod  should  be  brought 
straight  back  over  the  right  shoulder. 

When  the  forearm  is  perpendicular  to  the 
ground,  the  motion  should  be  stopped 
abruptly  and  the  wrist  bent  slightly  back. 
This  causes  the  rod  tip  to  flex  backward, 
throwing  the  line  behind  the  angler.  Care 
should  be  taken  to  keep  the  rod  tip  high  to 
prevent  the  line  from  contacting  the  water  or 
the  ground.  Such  contact  will  stop  the  fly 
line's  momentum  and  the  cast  will  be  unsuc- 
cessful. 

After  a  brief  pause  to  allow  the  line  to 
straighten,  the  forward  cast  is  begun  by 
reversing  the  rod's  motion.  The  pause  is  a 
must.  If  the  line  fails  to  straighten  behind  the 
angler  the  cast  will  probably  end  in  a  crum- 
pled mess  at  the  angler's  feet. 

The  transition  between  back  and  forward 
casts  should  be  smooth,  but  speed  should  be 
increased  steadily  until  the  forearm  is  at  a  45- 
degree  angle  to  the  ground.  The  wrist  then 
should  be  straightened  so  the  rod  tip  again 
flexes,  this  time  forward.  As  the  rod  tip 
snaps  forward,  loosen  the  grip  on  the  fly  line 
and  allow  it  to  shoot  out  toward  the  target. 

Once  the  angler  becomes  proficient  at 
feeding  out  line  in  this  manner,  he  is  ready 
for  false  casting  which  allows  anglers  to  cast 
their  flies  farther.  This  really  is  a  matter  of 
making  a  series  of  back  and  forward  casts, 
allowing  the  line  to  straighten  in  front  but 
not  touch  the  water  before  beginning  the 
next  back  cast.  To  keep  the  fly  from  contact- 
ing the  water  during  the  forward  cast,  the 
rod  tip  should  be  stopped  at  a  higher  point. 
Line  should  be  fed  out  during  the  forward 
casts  until  the  desired  length  extends  from 
the  end  of  the  rod.  The  forearm  then  is 
dipped  back  to  about  45  degrees  and  the  fly 
line  is  allowed  to  touch  down. 

Another  extremely  useful  casting  tech- 
ruque  is  the  roll  cast.  The  roll  cast  is  used 
when  there  is  no  room  for  back  casts.  It  is  a 
bit  more  difficult  to  practice  while  not  actu- 
ally on  the  water,  but  the  basics  can  be 
learned  at  home. 

The  angler  first  must  have  several  yards 
of  line  on  the  water  (or  ground,  if  practicing). 
Begin  the  motion  much  like  a  regular  back 


cast,  except  slower  and  without  picking  up 
the  tip  of  the  line.  The  elbow  also  should  be 
pulled  close  to  the  body.  Stop  the  motion 
when  the  rod  points  straight  up.  The  result  at 
this  point  should  be  fly  line  sagging  beside 
the  angler. 

The  elbow  then  should  be  thrust  in  front 
of  the  body  and  the  forearm  snapped  down, 
creating  a  loop  that  actually  rolls  the  length 
of  the  line.  The  fly  can  be  moved  away  from 
the  angler  by  feeding  out  small  amounts  of 
line  during  the  initial  forward  portion  of  this 
cast. 

The  last  consideration  is  flies.  The  most 
popular  types  are  dry  flies  and  poppers, 
both  of  which  float  on  the  surface.  Both 
allow  the  angler  to  enjoy  the  excitement  of 
watching  fish  strike  the  lure. 

As  to  what  specific  flies  will  catch  fish, 
that  is  fairly  subjective.  Every  fly  fisherman 
has  his  preference.  Generally,  however,  pop- 
pers are  effective  for  both  bass  and  panfish. 
Sizes  10  and  12  are  adequate  for  enticing 
both  species.  Other  effective  surface  flies 
include  terrestrials,  such  as  foam  spiders  and 
crickets.  These  also  will  entice  either  bream 
and  bass. 

All  it  takes  to  become  hooked  on  this 
wonderful  sport  is  one  strike.  Watching  a 
lure  disappear  in  a  violent  splash  can  be 
truly  intoxicating.  It  somehow  doesn't  mat- 
ter if  the  fish  actually  reaches  the  boat.  The 
magic  has  been  done  and  the  day's  worries 
have  floated  away. 

And  as  long  as  stressful  days  can  end  with 
such  relaxation,  passers-by  will  continue  to 
see  Newman  —  fly  rod  in  hand  —  looking 
for  a  fishing  hole  —  any  ole  fishing  hole.     ■ 


Roll  casting  is  useful 
when  there  Is  no  room 
for  back  casts  or  when 
trying  to  place  a  fly 
under  brush  or  over- 
hanging tree  limbs. 
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is  not  about 

physics, 

chemistry  or 

equipment  - 
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vision,  thinking 

and  see/n<?. 

In  short, 

photography  is 

mental  and 

visual. 
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Basics  for  Nature  Phologtcipliers 

STORY  &  PHOTOGRAPHY  BY  C.  BOYD  PFEIFFER 

The  butterfly  fluttered  in  the  warm  summer  sun,  was  caught  off  balance  by  a  slight  morn- 
ing breeze  and  then  settled  onto  a  weed  stalk  in  a  field  that  hadn't  yet  seen  a  bulldozer. 
I  approached  carefully,  camera  and  lens  preset  for  the  frame  size  I  wanted  to  capture 
(insects  and  butterflies),  and  two  small  flashes  arranged  for  balanced  light  for  the  sub- 
ject distance.  Careful  positioning,  a  snap,  a  second  snap  for  insurance,  and  the  butterfly  was 
mine.  Forever. 

The  same  scenario  occurs  daily  with  amateur  and  professional  photographers  throughout 
the  world  as  they  capture  and  preserve  on  film  insects,  birds,  flowers,  slime  molds,  animals, 
fall  leaves,  landscapes,  cloud  formations,  seed  pods,  rivers,  streams,  trees,  lichens,  etc.  The 
whole  natural  world  is  out  there  for  us  to  capture  on  prints  or  slides,  and  it's  available  for  any- 
one interested  in  or  participating  in  outdoor  activities  and  sports. 

Unfortimately,  many  think  that  nature  and  outdoor  photography  requires  extensive 
knowledge  of  photography,  special  lenses  costing  thousands  of  dollars  and  mysterious,  tricks 
of  the  professional. 

Some  of  this  is  true,  but  most  isn't.  Superb,  award-winning  photos  can  be  taken  by  anyone. 
It  is  true  that  some  knowledge  of  photography  is  helpful,  and  this  is  best  obtained  from  a 


basic  course  in  photography,  often  available 
on  a  regular  basis  at  community  colleges, 
night  schools  or  better  camera  shops.  Basic 
photography  books  can  also  help. 

Photography  is  not  really  about  physics, 
chemistry  or  equipment  —  it  is  about  imagi- 
nation, vision,  thinking  and  seeing.  In  short, 
photography  is  mental  and  visual.  This  is 
particularly  true  with  modem  cameras  that 
are  auto  load,  auto  rewind,  auto  exposure, 
auto  focus  —  auto  everything. 

If  you  reduce  a  camera  to  its  basics,  it  is 
nothing  more  than  a  light  tight  box  to  hold 
film,  with  a  lens  on  the  front  to  reproduce  an 
image  on  the  film.  Variable  shutter  speeds 
allow  us  to  capture  fast  action  without  blur- 
ring, or  to  deliberately  blur  motion,  as  in  a 
waterfall.  F-stops  (apertures)  are  adjustable 
openings  in  the  lens  to  allow  more  or  less 
light  to  enter  the  camera  and,  with  the  shut- 
ter speed,  to  adjust  that  light  to  the  right 
amount  to  register  the  image  on  the  film 
without  underexposing  (too  dark)  it  or  over- 
exposing (too  light)  it.  F-stops  also  control 
the  "depth  of  field"  or  depth  of  detail  in  the 
resulting  image. 

Film  is  rated  by  an  ASA  or  ISO  number 
and  can  be  "fast,"  meaning  very  sensitive  to 
light,  or  "slow,"  meaning  it  requires  more 
light  to  create  a  proper  image. 

An  easy  way  to  think  of  this  is  to  consider 
the  film  as  a  bucket  to  be  filled  with  water. 
Fast  film  is  a  little  bucket  —  requiring  little 
water  to  fill  (make  a  proper  exposure),  while 
slow  film  is  a  bigger  bucket,  requiring  more 
water  to  fill  and  make  the  right  exposure. 
You  can  fill  that  bucket  over  a  long  period  of 
time  with  a  small  diameter  hose,  or  very 
quickly  with  a  larger  diameter  hose.  The 
hose  diameter  would  be  the  equivalent  to  the 
f-stop,  the  time  used  equivalent  to  the  shut- 
ter speed.  Adjusting  both  the  time  (shutter 
speed)  and  the  hose  diameter  (f-stop)  pro- 
vides the  proper  exposure.  Thus,  under  cer- 
tain ligl  ^  conditions  and  film  choice,  an 
exposure  might  be  1/1,000  second  at  f-5.6. 
This  would  also  be  equivalent  to  an  exposure 
of  1/500  and  f-8  (more  time,  but  a  smaller 
diameter  opening),  or  1/250  at  f-11, 1/125  at 
f-16  or  1/60  at  f-22.  In  all  these,  total  expo- 
sure would  remain  the  same.  Motion  stop- 
ping ability  would  be  best  with  fastest  shut- 
ter speed  (1/1,000),  but  detail  sharpness 
from  front  to  back  (depth  of  field)  would  be 
better  with  the  smallest  opening  (f-22). 

While  a  single  lens  reflex  that  allows  you 


to  view  through  the  lens  and  allows  for  lens 
interchangeability  is  best  for  most  outdoor 
and  nature  photography,  good  nature  photos 
can  be  taken  with  any  type  of  camera,  pro- 
vided you  realize  the  limitations  of  the  cam- 
era. A  simple  point-and-shoot  camera  will 
not  allow  telephoto  shots  of  birds  or  animals, 
or  extreme  close-up  photography  of  insects 
and  small  flowers.  It  will  provide  excellent 
photos  of  landscapes,  scenics,  people,  and 
subjects  as  small  as  a  loaf  of  bread. 

If  there  are  simple  rules  for  nature  pho- 
tography, they  are  the  same  as  for  any  pho- 
tography, and  most  are  common  sense.  Make 
sure  you  fill  the  frame  of  the  viewfinder  with 
the  subject.  Too  often,  unthinking  photogra- 
phers take  a  shot  from  too  far  away  that  con- 
centrates the  subject  in  the  center,  yet  wastes 
about  90  percent  of  the  picture  area. 
Make  sure  that  the  photograph 
shows  only  what  you  want.  A  pho- 
tograph of  a  wild  flower  should  not 
include  your  backpack  or  camera 
bag,  or  be  so  far  away  or  at  such  an 
angle  that  it  will  show  highway 
signs  or  housing. 

Check  the  composition.  The  pic- 
ture frame  for  35  mm  cameras  has  a 
ratio  of  1:1.5  in  height  vs.  width.  Is 
the  picture  one  that  will  best  fill  the 
frame  when  the  camera  is  horizon- 
tal or  vertical? 

If  there  are  secret  pro  tips  for 
nature  photography,  they  also  are 
often  simple  and  common  sense 
approaches.  One  of  the  best  ways  to  start 
taking  scenics  is  to  look  at  your  favorite 
magazines  —  Louisiana  Conservationist, 
National  Geographic,  Natural  History,  Audubon 
—  and  examine  with  a  critical  eye  the  photos 
you  like.  Where  is  the  sun  in  relation  to  the 
photographer?  Was  the  shot  made  in  early 
morning,  late  evening  or  nigh  noon?  How  do 
shadows  contribute  or  distract  from  the  sub- 
ject? Would  the  photo  have  been  improved 
had  it  been  shot  from  closer  up  or  farther 
away,  or  shot  at  a  different  angle?  Would  a 
different  lens  have  made  a  difference?  All 
these  things  and  more  can  be  checked  out  by 
using  your  favorite  magazines  or  photo  pic- 
ture books  as  texts  to  learn  from. 

It  also  helps  to  start  with  simple  subjects. 
Wild  flowers  are  simpler  than  birds,  since 
they  don't  fly  away  and  you  can  concentrate 
on  the  best  picture,  time  of  day,  composition 
and  lighting.  Some  tips  in  taking  wild  flower 


Insects  and  other 
invertebrates  are 
always  good  photo 
subjects. 
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A  flowing  waterfall 
Is  always  a 
photographer's 
favorite.  Use  a 
slow  exposure 
to  make 
the  water  blur. 


photos  are  to  use  a  tripod  for  your  cam- 
era and  carry  clear  plastic  bags  and  wire 
trash  bag  ties.  The  clear  plastic  bags  will 
let  light  through,  but  can  be  used  as 
wind  shields  to  keep  your  subject  from 
moving.  Wire  ties  are  handy  to  tie  back 
other  plants.  Reflectors  made  from  alu- 
minum foil  crumpled  and  stretched  on  a 
cardboard  sheet,  white  poster  board  and 
similar  objects  are  ideal  for  throwing 
sunlight  into  areas  or  brightening  a  plant 
or  flower  if  you  are  not  using  flash. 

If  you  have  a  modem  camera  with 
fill  flash  capability,  consider  using  that 
_^  for  some  shots  of  both  plants  and  ani- 
(s»  mals.  If  taking  very  close  shots  of  plants 
and  animals  (insects,  spiders,  butterflies, 
lichens,  small  flowers,  etc.)  it  is  best  to  use 
lenses  that  have  macro  or  micro  (both  terms 
are  used)  focusing  capability,  allowing  you 
to  fill  the  frame  with  subjects  as  small  as  an 
inch  or  two  in  size.  Other  alternatives  which 
books  and  photo  courses  can  explain  in 
detail  include  close  focusing  with  the  aid  of 
add-on  "close-up"  or  magnifying  lenses, 
extension  tubes  (fit  between  the  lens  and 
camera  on  interchangeable  lens  cameras) 
and  special  lenses  specifically  designed  for 
this  purpose. 

Insects  are  also  fun,  and  are  easy  to  take 
in  any  yard,  working  with  a  pre-set  camera, 
lens  and  flash  combination  that,  after  exper- 
imentation, will  give  you  perfect  exposures 
every  time  you  get  the  insect  subject  into  the 
pre-set  focus  range. 

To  photograph  birds  and  animals,  it  often 
helps  to  attract  them  to  you,  rather  than  go 
out  and  try  to  find  them.  Check  local  baiting 
and  attracting  regulations  for  mammals,  but 
for  birds  it's  as  easy  as  setting  up  a  bird  feed- 
er or  making  one  from  natural  materials  that 
will  look  better  in  any  photos  you  take.  Keep 
the  feeder  close  to  a  window  that  will  pro- 
vide good  morning  light  on  the  subject,  then 
work  from  inside,  drawing  the  drapes  or 
blinds  so  that  only  the  lens  of  the  tripod- 
mounted  camera  is  exposed. 

Keep  the  lens  as  close  as  possible  to  the 
window  glass  to  avoid  unwanted  room 
reflections.  It  is  even  better,  if  climate  allows, 
to  raise  the  window  slightly  so  that  you  do 
not  have  to  shoot  through  window  glass. 
It  is  also  easy  to  shoot  gulls  and  terns  at 


the  beach  by  attracting  them  with  food, 
throwing  it  into  the  air  to  get  great  shots  of 
birds  diving  and  looking  for  the  hand-outs. 
Concentrate  on  one  bird  for  the  best  photo. 

If  taking  photos  of  animals  and  birds  in 
the  wild,  it  is  important  to  know  their  habits, 
habitat,  etc.  Most  excellent  nature  photogra- 
phers are  also  excellent  naturalists  and 
would  know,  for  example,  that  Ospreys  and 
other  birds  of  prey  nest  in  high  trees  or  on 
high  poles,  robins  nest  at  mid-heights  in  a 
variety  of  places,  swallows  make  mud  nests 
that  are  often  found  on  the  side  of  bridges 
over  water  and  that  killdeer  nest  on  gravel 
areas  where  their  spotted  eggs  won't  be  as 
visible.  Many  nature  books  and  field  guides 
are  helpful  in  learning  the  habits  of  animals 
and  the  habitat  of  flowers  and  plants. 

When  in  the  field,  think  simple.  One  of 
the  best  ways  to  photograph  in  wild  areas  or 
state  and  federal  parks  and  forests  is  with  a 
blind.  But  photographic  blinds  are  costly, 
require  permission  to  set  up  in  some  areas 
and,  after  being  set  up,  might  be  in  the 
wrong  area. 

An  automobile  is  a  simple  blind  that  is 
accepted  by  both  animals  and  park  officials 
alike.  Have  someone  else  drive  while  you 
operate  from  the  back  seat  with  both  right 
and  left  windows  halfway  down  so  you  can 
shoot  from  either  side  as  you  travel  through 
wooded  and  animal  populated  areas.  Keep 
equipment,  different  lenses,  and  extra  film 
close  at  hand.  Use  a  split  section  of  home- 
owners pipe  insulation  on  the  window  edge 
as  a  camera  support.  To  prevent  engine 
vibration  creating  camera  shake,  have  your 
partner  turn  off  the  car  each  time  you  are 
ready  to  make  a  shot. 

Perhaps  the  most  important  aspect  of 
nature  photography  is  to  do  it  ethically  and 
with  concern  for  the  subject.  Trampling 
flowers  that  you  don't  want  in  a  picture, 
clipping  branches  around  a  bird  nest  that 
might  allow  overheating  of  the  fledglings 
and  cause  them  to  later  die,  or  stressing  an 
animal  or  bird  by  approaching  too  close  are 
all  things  to  avoid.  The  more  you  know 
about  the  subject,  the  more  you  can  recog- 
nize and  avoid  signs  of  stress  or  damage  and 
learn  more  about  the  plants  and  animals  that 
will  later  grace  your  slide  shows,  photo 
albums  or  framed  wall  prints.  ■ 
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Hishing  is  one  of  life's  simple  pleasures.  It  teaches  an 
appreciation  of  the  outdoors,  creates  a  sense  of 
accomplishment  and  self  esteem  and  offers  an 
avenue  for  building  closer  relationships  with  family 
and  friends.  It's  a  pleasure  we  should  introduce  to  our 
children  when  they're  young  or  they  may  miss  out  on  a 
lifetime  of  pleasure. 

I  fondly  remember  fishing  with  my  father  as  a  young 
child  on  our  homemade  houseboat  on  False  River.  Thirty 
years  later,  he  is  helping  me  teach  my  son  the  pleasures  of 
fishing.  I  introduced  fishing  to  my  6-year-old,  Connor, 
when  he  was  2.  I  hoped  by  introducing  Connor  to  the 
outdoors  at  an  early  age,  he  would  continue  to  participate 
and  appreciate  outdoor  activities. 

Teaching  a  young  child  to  fish  requires  time,  patience 
and  a  little  learning.  Expensive  fishing  equipment  is  not 
necessary.  Start  with  the  basics:  a  simple  cane  pole  or  rod 


and  reel,  a  box  of  worms,  a  little  casting  practice  and  a 
short  venture  to  your  closest  bayou,  lake  or  river 

The  first  step  is  to  get  a  fishing  license.  In  Louisiana, 
anyone  16  years  of  age  and  older  must  purchase  a  license. 
A  fishing  license  cost  $2.50  for  cane  poles  and  $5.50  for 
the  basic  license,  which  permits  the  use  of  a  rod  and  reel 
combination. 

Every  child  knows  what  fishing  is,  but  they  may  not 
understand  how  to  fish  or  what  the  equipment  is  for.  I 
started  Connor  with  a  cane  pole,  showing  him  how  to  tie 
the  line  to  the  end  of  the  pole.  Then  I  showed  him  how, 
on  my  rod  and  reel,  line  was  threaded  through  the  guides 
instead  of  tied.  I  displayed  the  bobbers  and  sinkers  and 
gave  a  simpleexplanation  of  what  they  were  for.  He 
thought  the  red  and  white  balls  were  interesting  but  the 
sinkers  got  little  of  his  attention. 

Depending  upon  the  trip  and  the  number  of  cfuldren 
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involved,  it  may  be  wise  to  prepare  the  poles 
ahead  of  time.  On  our  first  fishing  trip  it 
was  only  Connor  and  me,  so  I  prepared  the 
poles  at  our  destination,  a  nearby  lake  with 
a  couple  of  piers. 

While  I  sat  and  prepared  the  poles, 
Connor  set  out  on  an  exploration  of  the  sur- 
rounding environment.  His  exploration 
turned  out  to  be  as  exciting  as  the  fishing 
trip.  He  discovered  snails,  minnows,  tad- 
poles, acorns  and  a  wide  array  of  interesting 
bugs  in  the  dirt.  His  findings  gave  me  a 
chance  to  introduce  more  of  nature.  He 
questioned  me  about  each  bug,  what  it  did 
and  why  it  was  there.  It  became  more  than 
just  a  fishing  trip.  It  was  a  hands-on  lesson 
about  the  outdoors. 

Besides  putting  bobbers  and  sinkers  on 
your  line,  part  of  getting  a  fishing  pole  ready 
is,  of  course,  tying  on  the  hook.  Stress  the 


importance  of  handling  the  hook  with  care., 
especially  with  small  children.  My  point  was 
vividly  demonstrated  when  I  jabbed  the 
hook  directly  into  my  thumb  instead  of  the 
cricket. 

Tying  the  hook  can  be  handled  by  older 
children,  but  for  smaller  children  it's  best  to 
leave  this  job  to  the  adults.  The  two  easiest 
knots  to  teach  children  are  the  palomar  and 
trilene  knots.  See  diagram  A  for  instructions 
on  how  to  tie  these  knots  and  diagram  B  for 
additional  help  in  getting  your  line  ready. 
After  the  lines,  bobbers,  sinkers  and  hooks 
are  prepared,  the  fun  part  comes  —  baiting 
the  hooks. 

Most  children  love  dirt.  Looking  for  bait 
is  a  great  way  for  them  to  participate  in  the 
preparation  for  a  fishing  trip.  This  is  a  job 
they  can  accomplish  on  their  own  and  feel 
they  have  made  a  contribution.  They  can 
collect  worms,  nightcrawlers,  minnows, 
crickets  or  grasshoppers.  If  time  is  not  avail- 
able or  your  patience  is  thinning,  you  can 
make  it  easy  and  purchase  the  crawly  crit- 
ters at  the  bait  store. 

Placing  bait  on  the  hook  is  a  matter  of 
simply  sticking  the  critter  onto  the  end  of  the 
hook.  Again,  be  sure  each  child  has  guid- 
ance to  avoid  punctured  fingers. 

One  of  the  best  times  I  had  while  teaching 
Connor  to  fish  was  teaching  him  to  cast. 
Again,  patience  played  a  large  role  in  this 
accomplishment.  It's  important  that  a 
beginner  start  with  a  simple  "spin-cast"  reel 
—  pressing  a  single  button  freezes  the  line, 
while  releasing  the  button  lets  the  line  play 
out  freely.  In  the  end,  Connor  proved  to  him- 
self that  he  could  "throw  out  bait"  as  well  as 
mommy. 

A  good  way  for  youngsters  to  practice  is 
to  use  a  casting  plug  instead  of  a  hook  and 
sinker  or  artificial  lure.  A  plug  is  a  heavy 
piece  of  rubber  or  plastic  that  allows  the  per- 
son to  get  the  feel  of  casting  without  the  dan- 
gers of  throwing  a  hook.  Let  them  practice 
several  times  before  setting  off  on  the  trip. 
Set-up  a  target  in  the  yard  by  making  a  circle 
with  rope  or  tape.  Be  sure  there  is  enough 
room  and  no  one  is  in  the  way.  Smaller  chil- 
dren will  need  guidance  in  swinging  the  rod 
and  releasing  the  line  at  the  proper  moment. 

My  father  gave  Cormor  his  first  rod  and 
reel  for  his  third  birthday  and  it  didn't  take 
him  long  to  get  the  hang  of  casting.  He  was 
soon  throwing  the  plug  clear  across  the 
parking  lot,  hitting  the  target  and  feeling 
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quite  proud.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  he  became 
so  good  that  he  started  using  moving  targets 
— children  passing  on  bikes.  A  side  lesson  in 
courtesy  and  safety  was  in  order.  No  matter 
what  the  age  of  the  child,  casting  techniques 
can  be  taught  with  success  if  you  provide 
time  and  patience. 

Start  with  the  rod  over  the  shoulder. 
Bring  it  forward  until  it  reaches  mid-chest 
level  and  then  release  the  line.  Releasing  the 
line  too  soon  makes  the  line  go  high  into  an 
arch.  Too  late,  and  the  bait  drops  in  front  of 
you.  After  a  few  tries,  the  child  will  get  the 
feel  of  the  rod  and  learn  when  to  release  the 
line. 

All  fishermen  know  that  at  least  one  big 
one  gets  away  each  trip,  but  for  the  young 
beginner,  that  one  fish  could  be  the  differ- 
ence between  liking  and  disliking  the  sport. 

Fish  take  shelter  under  piers,  boat  docks, 
weed  beds,  rocks,  underwater  trees  and 
deep  water.  Focus  your  fishing  in  these 
areas.  When  using  a  cane  pole,  control  the 
fishing  depth  by  adjusting  the  bobber.  If 
there  is  no  action  at  a  shallow  depth,  show 
the  youngster  how  to  adjust  the  bobber  to 
get  the  bait  deeper.  If  the  action  is  on  the  bot- 
tom, you  may  elect  to  remove  the  bobber 
completely.  And  always  check  the  hook  fre- 
quently for  bait.  Fish  can  steal  the  bait  and 
you'll  never  know  it. 

Beginner  fishermen  will  discourage  easily. 
When  Connor  put  his  first  hook  into  the 
water,  he  waited  all  of  60  seconds  before 
removing  the  line  exclaiming  that  all  the  fish 
were  gone.  After  all,  there  were  none  on  his 
line.  There  wasn't  any  bait  on  his  line  either. 
If  the  bobber  isn't  moving  or  there  is  no  bait 
on  the  hook,  you  can  bet  your  yoimg  fisher- 
man will  lose  interest  fast.  Be  attentive  to 
details. 

hi  addition  to  checking  the  hook  periodi- 
cally, always  the  check  the  last  couple  of  feet 
of  the  fishing  line  for  cuts,  abrasions  or  worn 
areas.  This  can  lead  to  a  broken  line  when 
it's  time  to  reel  in  the  catch. 

After  a  fish  has  been  hooked,  help  the 
child  set  the  hook  and  tighten  the  line. 
Setting  the  hook  simply  means  to  pull  hard 
on  the  line  by  raising  the  rod  tip  sharply  so 
the  hook  sets  into  the  mouth  of  the  fish. 
Keep  the  line  tight  so  the  fish  can't  get  off  the 
hook.  Sometimes  this  is  referred  to  as  "play- 
ing the  fish."  With  a  rod  and  reel,  help  the 
child  reel  in  the  catch  by  showing  him  or  her 
how  to  pump  and  reel,  pump  and  reel.  This 


is  done  by  pulling  the  tip  of  the  rod  up  (tight- 
ening the  line)  and  reeling  in  the  line  as  the 
tip  is  lowered  again.  Keep  doing  this  until 
the  fish  is  close  enough  to  scoop  up  with  a 
net.  Then  get  ready  for  glittering  eyes  and 
breathless  excitement  as  you  pull  in  his  first 
catch. 

Connor's  first  fish  was  caught  during  a 
fishing  trip  with  his  grandfather.  A  small 
bream  and  a  small  catfish  were  all  Connor 
could  talk  about  the  rest  of  the  day.  He  had 
used  his  own  rod  and  reel  and  actually 
caught  a  fish,  just  like  grandpa.  There  was  a 
look  of  tremendous  pride  from  both  grandpa 
and  grandson,  but  the  best  part  was  that  spe- 
cial bond  created  between  generations,  a 
bond  that  is  still  grow- 
ing today. 

In  order  for  fishing  to 
be  a  pleasurable  experi- 
ence and  one  that  a 
child  will  want  to  con- 
tinue, it's  important  to 
teach  respect  for  the 
sport.  Some  basic  ethics 
for  young  children  to 
remember  are: 

•Always  practice 
safe  fishing:  handle 
hooks  with  care;  wear 
floatation  devices  when 
in  a  boat;  be  conscious 
of  where  you  cast. 

•Be  courteous:  don  t 
litter;  pick  up  all  extra 
line;  don't  get  too  close 
to  someone  else's  fish- 
ing spot. 

•Obey  fishing  laws 
know  the  regulations 
for  the  fish  you  are  fish- 
ing for. 

•Respect  the  out 
doors:  don't  disturb 
wildlife  unnecessarily 
release  fish  if  you  can  t 
keep  them  or  don't  want 
them. 

•Always  invite  a 
friend 

Teaching  a  child  the 
sport 
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Using  a  target  for 
casting  practice  is  an 
easy  way  for  a 
youngster  to  get  the 
hang  of  a  rod  and  reel. 
Use  a  plug  instead  of 
a  hook  and  be  sure 
there  is  plenty  of  room 
to  practice. 
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National  Fishing  Week,  June  5-11, 1995. 
Free  Fishing  Days  (no  license  required)  June  10-11, 1995. 


different  types  of  bait,  lures,  rods  and  reels 
and  other  equipment.  Explain  the  purpose  of 
the  items.  I  mentioned  using  sinkers  on 
Connor's  line.  A  sinker  serves  several  pur- 
poses like  getting  the  bait  deeper,  helping 
keep  the  line  tight  and  helping  to  cast  fur- 
ther. Examine  different  hook  styles  and 
sizes,  and  explain  the  uses  of  each.  When 
you  look  at  fishing  line  explain,  for  example, 
an  8-pound  test  line  refers  to  the  amount  of 
pull  it  takes  to  break  that  line.  If  you  don't 
have  answers  to  some  of  his  questions,  ask 
the  store  manager. 

It's  not  important  that  you  know  every- 
thing about  fishing  on  your  first  trip. 
Learning  together  will  make  the  experience 
extra  special.  You  and  your  child  will  dis- 
cover more  with  each  outing.  It  does  mean 
resigning  yourself  to  time,  patience  and  a  lit- 
tle learning.  As  your  child  grows  older,  the 
memories,  the  lessons  and  the  lifetime  of 
pleasure  will  remain  indelible.  Teach  your 
child  to  fish,  today.  ■ 


The  Staying  Power  of  Litter 

Just  because  you  can't  see  litter  on  the  bottom  of 
the  lake  or  river  doesn't  mean  it's  gone.  Much  of 
what  is  discarded  into  our  ivaters  stays  therefor 
generations. 

□  Monofilament  line:  doesn't  biodegrade. 

It  will  be  here  forever. 

□  Styrofoam  cups:  same  as  above. 

□  Glass  containers:  1  million  years 

□  Plastic  six-pack  holders:  450  years 

□  Tin  cans:  80-100  years 

□  Nylon  fabric:  30-40  years 

□  Plastic  wrappers  and  bags:  10-20  years 

□  Cigarette  filters:  0-12  years 

□  Paper:  2-4  months 

Source:  Cornell  University 


Diagram  A 


■■Hie  PALOMAR 


Diagram  B 


Here  Are  Two  Easy  Ways  To  Gel  Your  Line  Ready 
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STORY  &  PHOTOGRAPHY 
BY  CHRiS  BERZAS 
^^  njoying  the  outdoors,  especial- 
I H  ly  in  our  beautiful  Bayou  State, 
I H  ^^^  often  be  taken  for  granted 
P™l  by  many  of  us. 

Sitting  high  in  a  deer  stand,  walk- 
ing casually  afield  behind  prancing 
pointers  or  crouching  low  in  a  duck 
blind  at  dawn's  early  light  are  tradi- 
tional experiences  Louisiana 
hunters  have  grown  accustomed  to 
every  fall  and  winter. 

For  the  many  outdoor  enthusiasts 
who  are  handicapped,  however, 
physical  challenges  associated  with 
sporting  endeavors  are  often  impos- 
sible to  negotiate.  The  inability  to 
walk,  stand,  see,  hear,  climb,  reach 
or  even  sit  can  make  an  outing  very 
miserable,  and  many  such  chal- 
lenged sportsmen  abandon  the 
experience  after  their  very  first 
encounter  with  Mother  Nature. 

There  are  others,  however,  who 
have  gained  a  wealth  of  woods  wis- 
dom despite  their  handicaps,  yet 
they  are  often  shunned  by  the  rest  of 
the  hunhng  community.  Irrational 
fears  regarding  the  physically  chal- 
lenged and  the  misconceptions  of 
burdens  they  seemingly  place  on 
the  non-handicapped  are  often  rea- 
sons why  many  hunters  with  specif- 
ic disabilities  make  solo  trips  afield. 

In  just  the  past  two  years,  an  orga- 
nization was  formed  by  physically 
challenged  hunters  and  sponsors  to 
blaze  a  new  trail  toward  making  the 
experience  of  the  Bayou  State  out- 
doors more  accessible  to  the  handi- 
capped. The  National  Outdoor 
Recreation  Association  (NORA)  was 
formed  in  February  1993,  the  brain- 
child of  Wayne  Bergeron  of  Sunset. 

"I  formed  the  non-profit  associa- 
tion to  make  it  possible  for  the  dis- 
abled, the  handicapped  and  cancer 
survivors  to  enjoy  hunting,  fishing 
and  other  outdoor  activities,"  said 
Bergeron,  a  three-time  survivor  of 
Hodgkin's  Disease.  "Also,  all  mem- 
bers of  NORA  strive  to  promote  our 
belief  that  the  handicapped,  the  dis- 
abled and  cancer  survivors  are  valu- 
able resources. 
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"Our  goal  is  to  satisfy  recreatiorial  needs 
and  allow  our  members  opportunities  to 
enjoy  the  freedom,  harmony  and  fellowship 
experienced  in  much  of  the  outdoors," 
added  Bergeron.  "We  want  our  members  to 
have  a  unique  opportimity  to  participate  in  a 
diverse  array  of  outdoor  activities  regardless 
of  handicap  or  disability." 

According  to  Bergeron,  NORA  operates 
solely  on  sponsorships  for  physically  chal- 
lenged hunters.  The  organization  now  hosts 
10  individuals,  five  of  whom  are  paraplegic, 
two  who  are  partially  sighted  or  blind  and 
three  others  who  are  cancer  survivors.  Of  the 
cancer  survivors,  they  are  either  in  remission 
or  undergoing  radiation  treatment  and /or 
bone  marrow  transplants. 

"We're  not  segregationists,"  maintained 
Bergeron.  "Our  sponsors  interact  with  our 
members  in  the  outdoors  and  they  cherish 
the  time  they  spend  with  us.  In  fact,  when 
members  come  to  our  hunting  lease,  they 
must  be  accompanied  by  their  sponsors  or 
by  an  escort." 

"After  meeting  with  the  NORA  group  and 
learning  more  about  their  cause,  I  felt  it  was 
imperative  that  Louisiana's  wildlife  agents 
lend  a  hand,"  said  Col.  Winton  VidrLne, 
Chief  of  Enforcement  with  the  Louisiana 
Department  of  Wildlife  and  Fisheries 
(LDWF).  "The  Board  of  Directors  of  the 
Louisiana  Wildlife  Agents  Association 
accepted  my  recommendation  and  quickly 
moved  to  sponsor  three  NORA  members." 

Other  current  sponsors  of  NORA's  mem- 
bership include:  Cajun  Slick  Wildlife 
Products,  Inc.  of  Jennings,  Texan  Turbine  & 
Technology,  Inc.  of  Winnfield,  Dr.  John 
Rainey  of  Louisiana  Oncology  Associates  of 
Lafayette  and  Warren's  Wholesale  of 
Lafayette. 


In  1993,  NORA  leased  approximately 
1,320  acres  of  a  mixed  pine  and  hardwood 
tract  near  Dodson  in  Winn  Parish  from 
Willamette  Industries  of  Ruston.  In  their 
very  first  year,  a  helipad  was  constructed  on 
the  property  courtesy  of  Rapides  Regional 
Medical  Center. 

"We  were  extremely  grateful  for  the  con- 
struction of  the  helipad,"  said  Bergeron. 
"Many  of  our  members  are  medically  fragile 
and  this  helipad  went  a  long  way  in  assuring 
our  peace  of  mind." 

Also  in  1993,  the  NORA  lease  near  Dodson 
boasted  two  10  x  10  foot  box  type  deer 
stands  with  wheelchair  ramps,  three  box 
type  cancer  survivor  stands  and  five  ladder 
stands  spread  throughout  the  lease.  The  can- 
cer-survivor stands  are  furnished  in  such  a 
manner  as  to  allow  radio  communications 
between  cancer  patients  undergoing  therapy 
and  their  physician.  Willamette  Industries 
provided  limestone  roads  and  food  plots 
throughout  the  tract. 

In  the  same  year,  the  NORA  Youth  Group 
constructed  a  map  of  the  lease  for  members 
to  specify  areas  that  they  would  be  in  for 
safety  reasons.  The  Louisiana  Department  of 
Transportation  and  Development  erected 
directional  signs  near  Dodson  and  a  clearing 
on  the  lease  was  completed  for  camping 
along  with  a  nondenominational  cross  and 
altar,  benches,  flagpole  and  suggestion  box 
for  visiting  members,  families  and  friends. 

"I  can't  believe  it,"  said  Joe  L.  Herring, 
LDWF  Secretary.  "Wayne  Bergeron  and  his 
NORA  associates  met  with  me  in  1993, 
explained  what  they  were  attempting  and 
then  literally  threw  themselves  into  this  pro- 
ject. 

"Now,  just  a  short  year  later,  they  have 
accomplished  much,  much  more  than  I 
would  have  thought  possible."  The 
Department  became  a  supporter  of  their 
efforts,  of  course.  But  such  efforts  take  time 
to  reach  fruition  and  many  whither  away 
never  to  be  heard  from  again. 

"Not  this  group,"  continued  Herring.  "All 
the  members  of  NORA  also  see  to  it  that  they 
are  certified  Hunter  Education  Instructors 
and  that,  in  itself,  demonstrates  a  commit- 
ment to  ethics  and  safety  that  many  such 
clubs  are  still  striving  for." 

Not  all  of  NORA's  accomplishments  have 
been  without  setbacks.  First  and  foremost, 
two  NORA  supporters  and  members  lost 
their  lives  to  cancer.  One  of  the  deceased. 
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Dave  Quebedeaux  of  Carencro,  had  con- 
structed three  cancer-survivor  stands  for 
NORA  members  prior  to  his  death. 

"I  called  Mr.  Quebedeaux  to  ask  him  if 
Craig  Landry,  a  cancer  patient  from  Kaplan, 
and  his  physician.  Dr.  John  Rainey  could  use 
his  stands,"  recalled  Bergeron.  "He  said  to 
me,  'That's  why  I  built  those  stands,  for  peo- 
ple to  use.' 

"Well,  Landry  and  Dr.  Rainey  really 
enjoyed  their  visit  and  hunting  trip,"  remi- 
nisced Bergeron.  "Craig  died  shortly  after 
his  hunting  trip  and  so  did  Mr.  Quebedeaux. 
NORA  will  definitely  miss  these  two  great 
guys." 

Also  in  the  summer  of  1994,  another  set- 
back occurred  when  two  of  the  wheelchair 
accessible  deer  stands  were  vandalized  and 
torched.  However,  the  NORA  spirit 
remained  vigorous  and  immediate  assis- 
tance was  given  to  NORA  by  the 
Enforcement  Division  of  the  LDWF. 

When  deer  stands  on  the  NORA  lease  were 
vandalized  early  in  the  summer,  our  wildlife 
agents  were  quick  to  become  involved  in  the 
investigation  and  to  step  up  the  patrols  in 
the  area,"  said  Vidrine.  "Although  no  one 
was  arrested  in  the  case,  there  was  enough 
law  enforcement  interest  to  let  the  vandals 
know  they  better  not  make  a  habit  of  burn- 
ing deer  stands  on  the  NORA  lease." 

In  mid-December  1994,  NORA  also  made 
gains  by  sponsoring  the  first  Louisiana 
Hunter  Educator  Instructor's  Certification 
Course  for  visually  impaired  adults  at  the 
LDWF's  new  Alexander  State  Forest 
Environmental  Education  Center  near 
Woodworth. 

"The  biggest  difference  in  teaching  blind 
students  is  that  there  is  a  lot  more  touching," 
said  Chester  "Bud"  Carpenter,  LDWF's 
Hunter  Education  Coordinator.  "I  let  them 
touch  specific  parts  of  the  guns  and  feel  the 
operations  of  each  type  of  action.  They  learn 
the  difference  between  small  bore  rifles  ver- 
sus shotgims  by  feel.  They  also  learn  to  age 
deer  by  running  their  fingers  across  the 
sharp  cusps  of  teeth  of  harvested  animals." 

One  of  NORA's  most  important  challenges 
is  the  development  of  a  firearm  scope  that 
will  allow  someone  without  a  visual  impair- 
ment to  assist  those  who  are  partially  sight- 
ed or  blind.  The  sight  will  be  raised  8  inches 
and  angled  back  to  allow  the  seeing  person 
to  aim  at  the  target  while  the  blind  or  par- 
tially sighted  friend  pulls  the  trigger.  The 


scope  is  currently  under  redesign  by  the 
Bamett  Company. 

Also  in  December,  Dr.  John  Rainey,  NORA 
supporter  and  sponsor,  presented  the  family 
of  Leonard  Boudreaux  of  Youngsville  with 
packaged  venison.  "The  doe  came  from  our 
annual  'Hunt  of  Love',"  said  Bergeron  refer- 
ring to  a  NORA  program  to  provide  food  for 
the  needy.  Boudreaux  is  also  a  cancer  patient 
and  his  wife,  Linda,  is  a  polio  victim.  The 
Boudreaux;'s  daughter  also  has  been  treated 
for  leukemia. 

"NORA  members  empathized  readily  with 
the  Boudreaux  family  and  the  venison  was 
NORA'S  demonstration  of  support  and  love 
in  their  trying  time,"  added  Bergeron.  "We 
hope  to  continue  such  a  program  on  an 
annual  basis." 

Such  was  the  spirit  of  NORA  the  author 
witnessed  on  his  trip  to  their  lease  on 
November  5,  1994.  On  that  day,  Kevin 
Lightfoot,  a  visually  impaired  outdoors 
enthusiast  from  Lafayette,  made  his  first 
deer  hunting  trip  with  his  brother,  Jonathan. 
Jonathan  remarked,  "Everyone  associated 
with  NORA  was  friendly  and  they  made  us 
feel  like  a  part  of  everything.  I  had  never 
hunted  deer,  so  I  learned  a  lot  and  Kevin 
loved  the  stories  that  were  told. 

"NORA  is  a  good  role  model  for  other  such 
groups  to  follow,"  added  Jonathan,  "and  the 
best  thing  about  the  association  is  that  it 
allows  the  handicapped  to  enjoy  hunting  no 
matter  what  limits  society  has  placed  on 
them. 

"In  other  words,  no  matter 
what  handicap  an  individual  IP 

may  have,  NORA  lets  them  a  ^ 
hunt  on  the  same  level  as  any-  g      .  * 
one  else,"  explained  Jonathan     ^  ,^  ■^  ^f 

In  January,  Bergeron 
announced  that  NORA  was  m 
the  process  of  expanding  and 
the  association  would  be  relo- 
cating and  reorganizing  its 
activities  for  1995-96.  Fishmg 
will  be  an  added  activity  and 
NORA  is  hoping  to  accommo- 
date their  membership  near  the 
Atchafalaya  Basin  to  take 
advantage  of  that  vast  natural 


Editor's  note:  For  more  injommtion  con- 
tact Wayne  Bergeron,  Rt.  1,  Box  441, 
Sunset,  LA  70584  or  call  318/684-3444. 


Visually  impaired  Kevin 
Lightfoot  of  Lafayette, 
teamed  up  with  his  sight- 
ed brother  Jonathan  (left) 
to  enjoy  their  first 
hunt  on  the  NORA  lease 
near  Dodson.  Kevin 
recently  was  certified  as 
a  volunteer  Louisiana 
Hunter  Education 
Instructor  during  a 
course  designed  to 
accommodate  the 
visually-impaired. 
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By  Sara  Ann  Harris 

Seven  sturdy  adults  stepped  through 
the  moist  grasses  behind  the 
Calloway  hon\e  in  East  Baton  Rouge 
Parish.  Clad  in  canvas-brimmed  hats 
and  sensible  shoes  and  armed  with  field 
binoculars  and  data  sheets,  the  group  was 
searching  —  single-mindedly  —  for  birds. 

In  particular,  these  naturalists  were  look- 
ing for  birds  that  obviously  breed  in 
Louisiana.  One  of  the  clues  of  "Confirmed" 
breeding  activity  is  nest  building.  The  bird- 
ers kept  an  eye  out  for  a  parent  bird  snatch- 
ing up  a  fallen  twig  or  pilfering  a  length  of 
string  and  whisking  these  building  materials 
away  to  some  protected  site.  Other  clues  are 
distraction  displays,  which  the  parent  bird 
uses  to  divert  a  perceived  intruder's  atten- 
tion away  from  a  nest,  or  sighting  of  an  actu- 
al nest  with  eggs  or  fledglings. 

The  group  strolled  through  a  tract  of 
mixed  hardwoods  to  a  1-acre  shallow  pond. 
"We  spotted  a  Wood  Duck  pair  here  last 
weekend,"  said  Sandra  Calloway,  the  prop- 
erty owner.  "There  is  the  nest  box."  They 
planned  to  monitor  the  box  for  nesting  activ- 
ity later. 

The  group  was  participating  in  the 
Louisiana  Breeding  Bird  Atlas  Project.  The 
objective  is  to  produce  a  collection  of  distrib- 
ution maps,  one  for  each  of  the  approximate- 
ly 150  species  of  birds  that  find  suitable 
breeding  grounds  in  Louisiana.  The  work  is 
different  from  traditional  bird  counts  in  that 
the  participants  record  presence  or  absence 
of  a  species  in  an  area  —  not  the  abundance 
of  individual  birds  observed. 

The  2-year  project,  encompassing  the 
spring  and  summer  of  1994  and  1995,  is 
sponsored  by  the  Louisiana  Natural 
Heritage  Program  (LNHP)  of  the 
Department  of  Wildlife  and  Fisheries. 
Backing  is  provided  by  The  Nature 
Conservancy  of  Louisiana,  the  National 
Biological  Survey,  and  the  National  Fish  and 
Wildlife  Foundation. 

Grace  Lutschg,  a  stalwart  woman  of  con- 
siderable knowledge  about  Louisiana  birds, 
was  the  group  leader.  She  had  charge  of 
three  7x8-mile  units  —  U.S.  Geological 
Survey  quadrangles  Zachary,  phelps  and 
Hatchersville.  The  goal  was  to  visit  each 
tract  at  least  three  times  between  February  15 
and  July  15  with  the  intention  of  recording 


both  early  and  late  breeders  in  the  season. 

Observers  must  differentiate  between 
"Confirmed  Breeding  Species"  and 
"Probable  Breeding  Species."  Courtship 
behavior,  for  example,  is  not  considered  evi- 
dence of  a  "Confirmed"  breeding  species. 
This  falls  under  the  category  of  "Probable." 
Other  "Probable"  clues  include  agitated 
behavior,  a  male  and  female  pair,  or  seven 
singing  males.  With  each  visit  to  a  quadran- 
gle, the  birders  attempt  to  upgrade  the  status 
of  a  bird  species  from  "Possible"  to 
"Probable"  to  "Confirmed." 

As  Grace's  group  journeyed  through  the 
day,  Elizabeth  Brown  of  Baton  Rouge 
observed  a  Brown  Thrasher  guarding  a  nest 
of  eggs  in  a  crepe  myrtle  tree  at  the  town 
cemetery  and  a  Tufted  Titmouse  in  a  pecan 
orchard  feeding  its  young  in  a  nest  box. 

These  records  are  representa- 
tive of  a  successful  first  year  for 
the  project.  One-hundred  thirty- 
seven  volunteers  completed 
surveys  on  196  quads  or  about 
one-half  of  the  study  area. 

"The  habitat  preferences  that  Q 
we  expected  are  showing  up 
quite  nicely,"  said  ornithologist  c 
David  Wiedenfeld,  state  atlas  ^ 
coordinator.  Generally,  the  birds 
expected  to  occur  in  the  long 
leaf  pine  uplands  were  recorded  o 
breeding  there  and,  likewise,  °- 
the  birds  anticipated  in  the  bottomland  hard- 
woods of  the  Atchafalaya,  Mississippi  and 
Red  river  watersheds  and  the  coastal  marsh- 
es were  located  there. 

Wiedenfeld  noted  that  the  survey  data 
also  indicated  some  unexpected  patterns. 
The  Scissor-tailed  Flycatcher,  for  instance,  is 
a  western  species  and  expected  to  occur  in 
certain  western  parts  of  Louisiana  (see  map). 
Its  seeming  disregard  for  habitat  type  across 
western  Louisiana  is  odd.  "You  can  almost 
draw  a  line  down  the  middle  of  the  state  and 
the  flycatcher  nests  west  of  there,  regard- 
less," said  Wiedenfeld.  Scissor-tails  were 
recorded  in  pine  uplands  and  pine  savan- 
nahs (grasslands),  as  well  as  in  coastal  agri- 
cultural lands.  There  are  pine  forests  in  the 
eastern  region  of  the  state,  but  they  did  not 
show  up  in  those  at  all. 

Bam  Owls  "showed  a  very  surprising  pat- 
tern, at  least  to  me,"  Wiedenfeld  added. 
"They  breed  mainly  in  the  coastal  plain,  and 
of  that  area,  primarily  in  the  rice  and  sugar- 


Barely  visible  on  the 
cupped  nest,  the  Scissor- 
tailed  Flycatcher  (facing 
page)  incubates  its  eggs. 
Even  before  Northern 
Cardinal  chicks  (below) 
can  see,  they  sense  a 
parent's  return  and  titter 
for  a  taste  of  caterpillar 
or  other  insects. 
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Louisiana  Breeding  Bird  Atlas 
Scissor-tailed  Flycatcher 


Tlie  atlas  will 

include  a 

distribution  map 

for  each  of 

approximately  150 

species  of  birds 

that  breed  in 

Louisiana 


Large  squares  on  the  map  indicate  confirmed  loca- 
tions of  breeding  activity  for  the  Scissor-tailed 
Flycatcher.  Rectangles  show  probable  breeding 
locations  and  small  squares  denote  possible 
breeding  locations. 

cane  growing  areas.  I  would  have  expected 
them  to  breed  in  low  numbers  throughout 
the  agricultural  parts  of  the  state."  Their 
high  reproductive  activity  in  rice  fields 
"looks  as  if  they  must  like  to  feed  rice  rats  to 
their  young." 

People  have  been  keeping  records  on 
Louisiana  birds  for  more  than  100  years.  In 
addition  to  the  150  species  that  scientists 
believe  breed  here,  another  300  plus  species 
migrate  through  the  state  every  year.  What  is 
somewhat  incomplete  is  specific  data  on 
breeding  birds  in  certain  areas  of  the  state. 

"We  don't  have  good  information  about 
where  things  breed.  It  is  piecemeal,"  said 
Wiedenfeld.  "Some  areas  have  been  alto- 
gether ignored  only  because  no  one  lives 
there,  or  no  one  there  has  taken  an  interest  in 
birding." 

The  Louisiana  Breeding  Bird  Atlas  Project 
provides  information  on  arguably  the  most 
important  function  of  a  living  thing  —  repro- 
duction of  its  own  kind.  In  the  long  nm,  the 


atlas  heightens  the  chances  of  better  protect- 
ing the  breeding  grounds  of  Louisiana's 
birds. 

The  completed  atlas  will  be  utilized  in 
three  ways.  It  will  be  available  to  the  public 
in  the  next  edition  of  Louisiana  Birds.  Editors 
anticipate  publication  by  the  end  of  1995. 

The  data  will  also  be  incorporated  into  the 
LNHP  database.  This  extensive  inventory  is 
the  best  and,  in  fact,  the  only  one  of  its  kind 
in  the  state.  Finally,  the  National 
Biological  Survey,  headquartered  in 
Washington,  D.C.,  will  integrate  the 
statewide  bird  maps  into  an  ongoing  10-year 
study  called  Gap  Analysis  Project  (GAP). 
Contributing  scientists  are  collecting  distrib- 
ution maps  from  all  over  the  country  on 
birds,  mammals,  fish,  amphibians,  reptiles 
and  insects.  A  stacking  of  these  via  comput- 
er provides  rough  graphic  indications  of 
areas  of  dense  species  diversity.  GAP  then 
factors  in  maps  of  all  protected  lands,  gov- 
ernment and  private,  and  in  the  final  analy- 
sis determines  which  lands  house  the  high- 
est diversities  of  species  but  are  afforded  the 
least  protection. 

As  the  light  softened,  Grace,  Sandra  and 
the  others  pushed  down  a  muddy  road 
which  ended  in  a  clearing  in  the  woods. 
Grace's  husband  had  purchased  this  tract  for 
deer  and  squirrel  hunting.  They  walked  the 
field  a  moment  to  get  oriented,  then  lowered 
themselves  onto  comfortable  patches  of 
grass  and  perked  their  ears  for  the  sounds 
they  have  come  to  associate  with  dusk  in 
south  Louisiana. 

Like  parent  birds  on  the  nest,  project  par- 
ticipants apply  their  resources  toward  ensur- 
ing that  future  generations  of  wild  birds 
thrive  in  their  native  habitats.  ■ 


Anyone  interested  in  surveying  in  1995 
and  contributing  to  the  Louisiana 
Breeding  Bird  Atlas  may  contact  Dr. 
David  Wiedenfeld  at  the  Louisiana 
Natural  Heritage  Program,  Department 
of  Wildlife  and  Fisheries,  2000  Quail 
Drive,  Baton  Rouge,  LA  70808.  He  can 
be  reached  by  phone  at  504/765-2821 
during  the  day  and  in  the  evenings  at 
504/769-6298.  Experienced  and  novice 
birders  alike  are  welcome.  All  needed 
materials  are  provided,  including  a 
handbook,  data  sheets  and  topo  maps. 
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story  &  Photography 
By  Gary  Noel  Ross,  Ph.D. 

T^,  id  you  know  that  during 
any  given  year  within  the 
|.       United  States,  more  peo- 
iir:.     pie  visit  zoos  than  attend 
all  professional  spectator 
sports  combined? 

Did  you  know  that  on  public 
television,  wildlife  programs 
are  consistently  rated  among 
the  top  five? 

Such  bits  of  trivia  are  testi- 
mony that  we  Americans  con- 
tinue with  a  life-long  fascina- 
tion with  nature.  We  may  boast 
the  image  of  computer-age 
technocrat  and  we  may  extend 
our  urban  sprawl,  but  each  of 
us  is,  at  heart,  a  citizen  deeply 
rooted  in  the  out-of-doors. 

To  be  sure,  we  have  pushed 
many  varieties  of  wild  things 
farther  and  farther  from  our 
cement  and  asphalt  covered 
towns  and  cities.  It  is  not  true, 
however,  that  our  neighbor- 
hoods are  devoid  of  things 
wild  and  free.  A  recently  pub- 
lished popular  field  guide  lists 
more  than  250  species  of  ani- 
mals and  plants  from  moun- 
tain lions  and  moose  to  tiny 
viruses  that  can  be  found  in  or 
near  America's  urban  centers. 
Some  of  these  have  even 
become  so  aggressive  that  they 
have  taken  up  residence  along 
side  us,  and  can  now  be  classi- 
fied as  semi-domestic  pests. 
For  the  most  part,  however, 
urban  wildlife  has  remained 
unobtrusive.  That  is,  until  rela- 
tively recently. 

The  environmental  move- 
ment has  spurred  community 
land  planners  and  wildlife 
organizations  to  create  innova- 
tive landscape  designs  that 
not  only  invite  wildlife  into  our 
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A  water  garden  in  the 

backyard  offers 

rewards  of  watching 

wildlife  come  very  close 

to  our  homes.  It  offers 

educational  benefits 

as  well  as 

therapeutic  values. 


personal  sanctuaries,  but  that  are  inexpen- 
sive and  attractive  to  the  general  public. 
Trendy  types  such  as  hummingbird  gardens, 
butterfly  gardens  and  water  gardens  have 
been  highly  publicized  by  virtually  all  the 
media. 

Although  designs  vary  according  to  space 
and  particular  emphasis,  all  share  a  basic 
concept:  replace  habitat.  In  other  v^ords,  pro- 
vide space,  shelter,  food,  water  and  an  envi- 
ronment that  is  relatively  free  of  chemical 
poisons  so  that  our  guests  can  satisfy  their 
primal  drives.  For  example,  a  landscape  that 
is  ideal  for  wildlife  includes  plants  that  fur- 
nish some  element  of  cover  as  well  as  pro- 


duces food  staples  such  as  nectars,  pollens, 
fruits,  grains,  berries  and  nuts.  When  that 
landscape  is  augmented  with  non-living 
structural  elements  such  as  fallen  trees, 
dead-limb  perches,  brush  piles,  dusting  beds 
or  boxes,  salt  licks  and  perhaps  even  com- 
mercially available  nest  boxes,  bird  baths 
and  feeding  devices,  the  pay-off  is  amazing. 
Productivity  increases  even  more  if  a  shal- 
low pool  or  small  pond  can  be  included. 
That  permanent  source  of  water  will  not 
only  delight  thirsty  avian  and  mammalian 
visitors,  but  will  actually  host  different 
types  of  aquatic  and  semi-aquatic  species 
such  as  insects,  fish,  frogs,  toads  and  even  a 
turtle  or  two.  As  lagniappe,  the  installation 
of  lights  not  only  permits  nighttime  observa- 
tion but  encourages  nocturnal  insects,  juicy 
tidbits  for  bats,  owls  and  toads — all  species 
otherwise  often  difficult  to  see. 

But  what  if  you  have  a  yard  with  very 
limited  space? 

All  residences  are  candidates  for  improve- 
ment. Of  course,  the  larger  the  property,  the 
greater  the  potential.  But  even  in  congested 
neighborhoods,  those  commonplace  ever- 
green borders  and  foundation  plantings  can 
be  enlarged  slightly  and  supplemented  with 
species  of  flowering  annuals  and  perennials 
that  attract  pollinators  such  as  humming- 
birds and  butterflies.  Apartment  dwellers 
who  introduce  a  container  of  flowering 
plants  into  their  patios,  a  window-side  bird 
bath  and  bird  and  squirrel  feeders  will  sure- 
ly be  guaranteed  feathered  and  furry  visi- 
tors. 

Although  nature-oriented  landscapes  have 
obvious  benefits  for  wildlife,  there  are  per- 
sonal rewards  as  well.  The  joy  evoked  from 
observing  wildlife  is  a  powerful  human 
emotion  and  the  satisfaction  gained  through 
the  knowledge  that  you  are  lending  Mother 
Nature  a  helping  hand  is  perhaps  equally  as 
pleasurable.  What  a  spirit  stoking  for  those 
individuals  who,  for  whatever  reasons,  have 
physical  restrictions!  For  them,  a  "backyard 
zoo"  may  be  their  only  opportunity  to 
encounter  nature. 

Then  there  is  the  potential  for  education.  A 
wildlife-friendly  yard  is  a  convenient  out- 
door laboratory  where  a  never-ending 
tableau  of  creatures  can  be  observed,  pho- 
tographed, painted  or  even  intensively 
researched.  A  child's  formative  mind  can  be 
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easily  turned  on  by  the  seenaingly  magical 
natural  world.  In  fact,  many  a  youngster  has 
been  jump-started  into  a  career  in  biology 
by  a  backyard  hobby.  Masterly  school  teach- 
ers have  seized  upon  the  idea  of  outdoor 
wildlife  mini-gardens  as  an  opportunity  to 
create  exciting  learning  settings  for  their  stu- 
dents. 

Landscaping  for  wildlife  has  economic 
dimensions,  also.  First,  vegetation  affects 
heating  and  cooling  of  our  houses. 
Evergreen  shrubs  and  trees  planted  on  the 
north  side  of  a  house  can  reduce  the  effects 
of  harsh  winter  winds.  Hardwoods  planted 
on  the  south  and  west  sides  can  shade  the 
home  during  hot  blistering  summers.  When 
these  trees  drop  their  leaves  in  winter,  the 
sun's  rays  can  reach  the  walls  and  roof  for 
direct  cost-free  heating.  Second,  some  of 
those  plants  that  provide  good  wildlife  food 
are  also  excellent  for  human  consumption. 
For  example,  herbs  and  berry  products  such 
as  black  cherry,  elderberry,  mayhaw,  wild 
grape,  strawberry  and  blueberry  are  deli- 
cious to  both  wildlife  and  ourselves.  Third, 
relatively  complex  habitats  encourage  insect- 
eating  predators.  Such  habitats  experience 
relatively  few  serious  insect  infestations  and 
that  means  you  will  be  spared  the  use  of 
chemical  controls — a  plus  for  both  the  envi- 
ronment and  your  checkbook.  And  fourth, 
property  values  almost  always  increase  with 
a  well  landscaped  residence. 

But  "getting  back  to  nature"  is  not  for 
everyone.  Flomeowners  who  encourage  a 
diversity  of  wildlife  must  be  prepared  for  an 
occasional  surprise.  Raccoons,  for  instance, 
have  exploited  the  presence  of  humans,  and 
are  easily  addicted  to  table  handouts. 
Initially  delightful,  nature's  "bandits"  are 
extremely  dexterous  and  mischievous.  They 
soon  can  become  exasperating,  reeking 
havoc  with  our  garbage  pails,  screen  doors 
and  patio  furniture.  Since  raccoons  are  mam- 
mals, they  can  also  harbor  rabies.  Therefore, 
raccoons  should  never  be  approached. 

Some  folks  are  allergic  to  bites  and  stings 
of  various  insects.  Such  persons  should  cer- 
tainly exercise  caution  when  considering  the 
introduction  of  flowers  into  their  landscape. 
Unless  provoked,  however,  bees  and  wasps 
will  ignore  our  presence  and  usually  cause 
no  problem  for  most  individuals. 

Then  there  is  the  question  of  snakes.  Most 


Americans  are  terrified  of  snakes  or  find 
them  disquieting  at  the  least.  Sooner  or  later 
your  backyard  jungle  will  be  visited  by  one 
of  nature's  legless  creations.  Out  of 
Louisiana's  55  varieties  of  snakes,  only  seven 
are  poisonous  and  considered  dangerous. 
Upon  encountering  a  snake,  most  biologists 
recommend  homeowners  try  to 
take  advantage  of  the  opportu- 
nity to  educate  and  desensitize 
themselves.  If  such  is  beyond 
your  emotions,  simply  leave 
the  creature  alone.  It  will  even- 
tually move  on  and  you  can 
resume  your  peace  of  mind. 

By  and  large,  the  rewards  of 
landscaping  for  wildlife  far 
exceed  possible  inconve- 
niences. The  new  philosophy 
requires  just  a  small  investment  of  time, 
energy,  and  finances.  And  because  Louisiana 
has  bountiful  rainfall  and  mild  annual  tem- 
peratures, vegetative  growth  is  rampant. 
Novices,  therefore,  can  experience  produc- 
tive gardens  filled  with  wildflowers  and 
wildlife  often  within  only  a  few  months  or 
weeks.  And  now  that  spring  has  arrived, 
what  a  perfect  time  to  begin  a  new  garden 
project.  ■ 


The  Mediterranean  gecko 
is  a  small  lizard 
frequently  seen  In 
warm  regions.  It  has 
small  toes  with 
adhesive  pads  that 
allow  It  to  climb 
vertical  surfaces. 


List  of  Common  Backyard  Wildlife 

Invertebrates:  Bees,  wasps,  ants,  butter- 
flies, moths,  flies,  aphids,  beetles,  crickets, 
grasshoppers,  cicadas,  spiders,  milli- 
pedes, centipedes,  mites,  earthworms, 
snails,  slugs 

Amphibians  and  Reptiles:  Frogs,  toads, 
green  anole,  mediterranean  gecko, 
ground  skink,  striped  skink,  broad-head- 
ed skink,  red-eared  slider  turtle. 
Birds:  Hummingbirds,  Cardinal,  Blue  Jay, 
Mocking  Bird,  Towhee,  Starling,  House 
Sparrow,  Carolina  Wren,  Purple  Martin, 
Brown  Thrasher,  migratory  song  birds. 
Mammals:  Raccoon,  opossum,  squirrels, 
armadillo,  eastern  pipistrelle  bat,  field 
mice,  eastern  cottontail,  short-tailed 
shrew. 
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MAKING  HOMES  FOR 

yVOOD  DUCKS 


Photo  by  Andy  Crawfoi 

s  most  waterfowl  enthusiasts  and 
bird  lovers  know,  the  Wood  Duck 
(Aix   sponsa)    is    a    cavity    nesting 
species    which    inhabits    most    of 
Louisiana.  Habitats  such  as  creeks,  rivers, 
swamps,  brakes  and  beaver  ponds  provide 
life  cycle  requirements  necessary  to  good 
reproduction  (eggs  hatching)  and  recruit- 
ment (ducklings  surviving  to  adulthood). 

Large  scale  conversion  of  bottomland 
hardwoods  to  agriculture,  real  estate  devel- 
opment and  modern  forestry  practices  have 
reduced  availability  of  cavity  bearing  trees 
that  wood  ducks  require.  As  an  alternative, 
manmade  nest  boxes  of  proper  design  and 
materials  can  provide  suitable  cavities  for 
nesting. 
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Wood  Duck  nest  box  installation  has  been 
a  popular  management  tool  among  resource 
managers  on  public  lands  for  many  years. 
The  cost-to-benefit  ratio  is  good  and  they  are 
highly  effective  in  putting  Wood  Duck 
hatchlLngs  on  the  water.  Such  boxes  have 
also  become  popular  with  private  landown- 
ers, even  in  urban  and  suburban  areas,  and  it 
is  not  unusual  to  see  them  in  a  variety  of 
places.  The  Department  of  Wildlife  and 
Fisheries  encourages  this 
activity.  Our  purpose  here  is  " 
to  provide  basic  information 
and  guidelines  to  ensure  that 
efforts  result  in  good  repro- 
duction and  recruitment. 

Predators  of  Wood  Ducks 
and  their  eggs  include  rac- 
coons, squirrels,  bobcats,  rat 
snakes  and  domestic  dogs 
and  housecats.  Even  star- 
lings and  flickers  will  enter  a 
box  and  break  open  or  peck 
holes  in  the  eggs  while  the 
hen  is  absent.  Full-time  incu- 
bation doesn't  begin  until  the 
clutch  is  completely  laid  and,  even  after 
incubation  begins,  the  Wood  Duck  hen  will 
still  leave  the  nest  to  feed  for  short  durations. 
It  is  during  such  absences  that  the  eggs  are 
vulnerable. 

When  Wood  Duck  boxes  are  placed 
improperly,  it  encourages  a  practice  called 
"dump  nesting."  Dump  nesting  is  when  two 
or  more  hens  lay  eggs  in  the  same  box.  The 
reasons  for  dump  nesting  are  not  fully 
understood  but  the  result  is  often  a  box  of  25, 
30  or  even  more  eggs  in  a  single  box.  This 
results  in  a  caloric  energy  waste  and  poor 
reproduction  because  a  hen  carmot  effective- 
ly cover  more  than  15-18  eggs.  Normal 
clutches  average  about  12  eggs.  When  large 
numbers  of  eggs  are  incubated,  there  is  usu- 
ally only  a  partial  hatch  because  some  eggs 
were  laid  too  late  or  too  early,  or  were  not 
well  covered  by  the  hen. 

In  nature,  cavities  are  usually  high  in  the 
forest  canopy,  hidden  from  the  view  of  other 
females  that  may  be  in  the  same  area  and 
that  may  also  be  searching  for  a  nesting  site. 
It's  generally  not  practical  to  climb  trees  and 
put  boxes  in  the  canopy  because  mainte- 
nance and  monitoring  requires  easy  access. 

Boxes  should  be  checked  in  December  to 
be  sure  predator  shields  are  in  place  and  tops 
are  secure.  Several  inches  of  nesting  material 


(wood  shavings)  must  be  provided  because 
Wood  Ducks  do  not  gather  nesting  materials. 
A  second  check  at  the  end  of  the  summer 
(watch  out  for  wasps!)  is  desirable  to  see  if  a 
successful  hatch  occurred. 

If  you  find  a  bunch  of  rotten  eggs  with 
holes  pecked  in  them  or  a  large  unincubated 
dump  nest,  the  box  may  need  to  be  taken 
down  or  relocated. 

Nest  boxes  should  be  a  minimum  of  100 
yards  apart  and  visually 
isolated  from  each  other  by 
#  vegetation  or  natural  land 
features.  The  bottom  of  the 
box  should  be  at  least  6  feet 
above  the  ground  if  a  dry 
land  installation  is  estab- 
lished and  at  least  4  to  5  feet 
above  water  if  a  wetland  set 
M  is  established.  Take  into 
j,-^  account  potential  high 
o  water  levels  or  flooding. 
c  On  the  Department's 

^  Wildlife  Management 
>  Areas,  we  usually  mount 
-J  our  boxes  on  2V'i-inch 
pipe.  The  length  runs  from  10  to  14  feet, 
depending  upon  the  habitat.  A  10-foot  pole 
works  well  for  a  land  set  with  2  or  3  feet  dri- 
ven into  the  ground.  Longer  poles  are  usual- 
ly for  wetlands  where  we  need  extra  height. 
Where  the  soils  are  too  soft  to  hold  the  poles 
straight  and  to  prevent  sinking,  mud  sills  are 
attached.  All  vegetation  is  removed  annually 
from  around  the  box  to  prevent  predators 
from  gaining  access  by  climbing.  In  addition, 
we  never  place  a  box  directly  beneath  a  tree 
where  a  squirrel  or  snake  could  drop  down 
from  above.  We  also  avoid  placing  them  on 
or  close  to  the  trunk  of  a  tree,  if  possible. 
Gray  squirrels  are  good  jumpers  and  can  eas- 
ily leap  several  feet  horizontally.  Rat  snakes 
climb  trees  easily  and  have  been  known  to 
enter  the  same  boxes  year  after  year  to  feast 
on  an  entire  clutch  of  eggs. 

We  attach  wide  conical  sheet  metal  preda- 
tor guards  directly  below  boxes  to  exclude 
raccoons  and  snakes.  Our  annual  checks 
ensure  that  high  winds  or  falling  limbs 
haven't  damaged  the  guards  or  knocked  it 
down.  A  predator  guard  is  important  and 
must  not  be  overlooked.  If  you  must  nail  a 
box  to  the  side  of  a  tree,  be  sure  and  put  a  3- 
foot  wrap  of  sheet  metal  under  the  box  to  at 
least  help  ward  off  predators  from  below. 
Although  placement  of  nest  boxes  is  an  inex- 
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When  an  individual 
Installs  Wood  Duck 
boxes,  he  or  she 
becomes  a  wildlife  man- 
ager. It  requires  time  and 
dedication  to  continously 
check  and  maintain  the 
boxes  for  successful 
brooding. 


act  science,  it  appears  that  the 
nest  box  should  be  placed  in  a 
moderately  open-canopy  type 
habitat  with  plenty  of  ground 
or  mid-story  vegetation  to  pro- 
vide visual  isolation.  There  is  a 
trade  off  of  sorts  when  a  box  is 
placed  under  a  closed  canopy 
forest  setting.  Chances  for 
dump  nesting  are  greatly 
reduced  but  overall  use  may 
also  be  lessened.  On  the  other 
hand,  when  boxes  are  in  wide 
open  habitats  where  Wood 
Ducks  are,  the  birds  respond 
immediately  with  high  usage, 
but  dump  nesting  usually  fol- 
lows. So,  ideally,  individual 
j^  boxes  should  be  placed  in 
c  habitats  where  the  box  is  visi- 
j  ble  from  above  but  hidden 
!|  from  ground  or  water  level. 
J  Wood  ducks  are  amazingly 
adaptable  to  human  presence  but  every 
effort  should  be  made  to  place  your  box  in 
quiet,  secluded  areas  away  from  loud  traffic, 
play  ground  noise,  or  other  recreational 
activities. 

As  mentioned  before,  it  is  not  enough  to 
just  put  up  a  box  and  hatch  out  ducklings. 
There  has  to  be  a  place  for  them  to  grow, 
develop  and  mature  into  adults.  If  you  put 
up  a  Wood  Duck  box  two  miles  from  the 
nearest  brood  habitat,  you're  probably  not 
doing  much  good.  The  hen  may  have  been 
better  off  to  choose  another  nest;  one  not  so 
easy  to  find  but  in  closer  proximity  to  brood 
habitat.  Crossing  roads,  highways  and  open 
fields  makes  the  young  ducklings  vulnerable 
to  predators  and  other  quick  deaths. 

Preferably,  a  box  should  be  located  within 
V4  mile  of  adequate  brood  habitat.  Ideally, 
the  box  would  be  located  in  or  near  the  edge 
of  wetland  habitat  that  offers  large  popula- 
tions of  invertebrates  and  plenty  of  cover 
and  loafing  sites.  Young  ducklings  need  a 
high  protein  diet  to  promote  rapid  growth  in 
the  first  days  of  their  lives  and  small  insects 
best  provide  this  nutritional  requirement. 
Later,  carbohydrate  rich  vegetative  foods  are 
more  important.  Good  brood  habitat  would 
include  wetland  areas  such  as  large  shallow 
bushy  ponds  and  wooded  creeks  that  have 
plenty  of  overhanging  limbs,  shrubs  or  vines 


to  provide  cover.  There  should  be  logs  or 
stumps  for  ducklings  and  hens  to  climb  on  to 
rest  and  loaf.  Sloughs  and  fresh  water 
marshes  with  common  lotus,  smartweed, 
pond  lily,  cattail,  bulrush,  pickerelweed,  alli- 
gator grass,  button  bush,  swamp  privet, 
swamp  loosestrife,  coontail  grass  and 
pondweed  offer  cover  and  harbor  insects  for 
ducklings  to  eat. 

The  amoimt  and  quality  of  brood  habitat 
should  be  considered  before  erecting  a  Wood 
Duck  box.  A  bare-banked  '/^  -acre  farm  pond 
in  a  cow  pasture  is  not  going  to  raise  a  brood 
of  woodies.  Though  adult  birds  may  roost  or 
feed  there,  it  would  probably  be  best  not  to 
put  a  box  on  that  type  of  pond  unless  there  is 
a  wooded  creek,  slough  or  other  brood  area 
fairly  near  by.  Fence  rows  and  ditches  serve 
well  as  travel  corridors  from  a  nest  cavity  to 
brood  areas.  Look  for  and  think  about  these 
things  when  searching  for  box  sites. 

When  an  individual  decides  to  put  up 
Wood  Duck  boxes,  he  or  she  is  becoming  a 
wildlife  manager.  It  becomes  important  to 
think  and  act  in  a  way  that  benefits  the  par- 
ticular species  involved.  Study  the  effects 
and  results  of  your  work  by  inspecting  the 
box  after  the  nesting  season.  Most  woodies 
have  finished  nesting  by  early  summer,  but 
some  may  be  incubating  through  September. 
Look  for  intact  eggshell  membrane,  or  even- 
ly pipped  caps  from  the  small  end  of  the  egg 
to  indicate  a  successful  hatch.  Broken  or 
crushed  shells,  or  eggs  with  holes  pecked  in 
them,  probably  indicate  predahon.  A  snake 
in  the  box  and  no  eggs  is  a  bad  sign.  Eggs 
darkly  mottled  from  the  inside,  "sweaty",  or 
bad  smelling  are  rotten  and  indicate  the  nest 
was  abandoned  or  the  hen  never  incubated. 
If  this  happens  for  more  than  two  years, 
move  the  box  to  a  new  area. 

The  Louisiana  Department  of  Wildlife  and 
Fisheries  currently  maintains  and  monitors 
more  than  3,000  Wood  Duck  boxes  on  both 
public  and  private  land  and  that  number  is 
steadily  increasing.  These  boxes  produce 
thousands  of  ducklings  each  year  Detailed 
information  on  managing  Wood  Duck  boxes 
on  private  property  is  available  from  any 
Wildlife  and  Fisheries  District  Office  or 
through  the  Department's  library  at  P.O.  Box 
98000,  Baton  Rouge,  LA  70898.  ■ 

Editors  Note:  See  page  31  to  learn  more  about  the 
beautiful  Wood  Duck. 
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A    CLOSER    LOOK 


Weather  and  Weather  Folklore 

By  Lyle  M.  Soniat,  Ph.D.  ^^^ 

Louisiana  Sea  Grant  College  Program  ^^"^  ~^ 

Mary  Alice  Cain  Ba  ^"^ 
East  Jefferson  High  School 
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ed  sky  at  night,  sailor's  delight. 
Red  sky  at  dawning,  sailors  take 
warning."  We've  probably  all 
»heard  that  old  weather  saying 
many  times,  but  does  it  or  any  traditional 
weather  folklore  have  any  real  scientific 
merit  in  today's  world  of  satellites  and  com- 
puter-generated forecasting  models?  What 
are  some  ways  we  might  use  advanced 
knowledge  of  weather  patterns  to  enjoy  and 
plan  our  outdoor  activities? 

Actually  some  of  the  weather  folklore 
passed  from  generation  to  generation  has 
some  solid  meteorological  value,  and  some 
doesn't.  Your  geographic  location  and  the 
time  of  the  year  both  play  parts  in  determin- 
ing if  a  weather  adage  will  help  you. 

For  example,  the  phrase  "When  the  wind 
is  in  the  south,  the  rain's  in  its  mouth" 
works  just  fine  for  us  in  Louisiana,  because 
we  know  that  south  winds  bring  up  Gulf  of 
Mexico  moisture  and  increase  our  chance  of 
rain.  But,  "A  west  wind  carrieth  water  in  his 
hand"  doesn't  apply  to  our  part  of  the  coun- 


try where  west  winds  bring  dry  weather 
There  is  no  substitute  for  common  sense 
and  familiarity  with  the  local  climate. 

Much  weather  lore  applies  to  any  loca- 
tion. A  ring  around  the  moon  indicates  the 
presence  of  high  ice-crystal  cirrus  clouds. 
Cirrus  clouds,  those  high,  thin,  feather-like 
clouds,  often  extend  hundreds  of  miles 
ahead  of  a  warm  front,  so  they  can  foretell 
the  approach  of  precipitation  by  up  to  72 
hours.  If  the  cirrus  clouds  gradually  lower 
and  thicken  during  the  24  to  48  hours  after 
their  initial  appearance,  rain  can  be  expect- 
ed. 

Another  useful  and  universal  folk  saying 
that  will  be  of  special  use  to  early  risers  is, 
"With  dew  before  midnight,  the  next  day 
will  surely  be  bright."  If  the  temperature 
drops  off  to  the  dew  point  (the  temperature 
at  which  dew  forms)  before  midnight,  the 
sky  will  most  likely  be  clear  and  the  winds 
calm.  These  are  the  conditions  consistent 
with  the  presence  of  a  high  pressure  system 
which  generally  brings  with  it  fair  weather 

Summers  in  Louisiana  are  accompanied 
by  increased  temperatures  and  possibility  of 
daily  afternoon  thunderstorms.  Cold  fronts 
rarely  make  it  all  the  way  to  our  part  of  the 
country  during  the  summertime,  so  the 
thunderstorms  that  form  are  a  result  of  day- 
time heating  at  the  surface.  The  heated  air 
rises  and  expands  as  it  cools.  The  flat  base 
of  a  cumulonimbus  (thunderhead)  cloud 
tells  us  the  altitude  of  the  dewpoint  temper- 
ature. As  the  column  of  warm  air  rises  and 
its  water  vapor  condenses  into  cloud 
droplets,  areas  of  updrafts  and  other  areas 
of  colder  air  within  the  cloud  sink,  creating 
downdrafts.  When  these  currents  mix  with- 
in the  cloud,  droplets  are  forced  together, 
producing  raindrops  within  the  cloud. 
These  raindrops  continue  to  circulate  up 
and  down  within  the  cloud  until 
they  can  no  longer  be  held  aloft 
by  the  updrafts,  at  which  time 
they  fall  to  the  earth  as  rain. 

Have  you  ever  felt  a  sudden 
rush  of  cooler  air  on  a  sunny, 
summer  day?  A  quick  survey  of 
the  sky  wiU  probably  reveal  a 
thunderhead  cloud  in  the  dis 
tance.  But  that  cloud  appears 


Knowledge 
about  animal 
behavior  in 
relation  to  the 
weather  can  help 
you  use  weather 
folklore  when 
you  go  hunting 
or  fishing. 
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Before  and  during 

a  spring  frontal 

passage,  animal 

activity  slows 

rather  than 
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to  be  in  the  distance  and  you  wonder  if  it  is 
even  headed  in  you  direction.  The  answer 
could  produce  a  modem-day  adage  useful  to 
boaters,  fishermen  and  other  outdoor  enthu- 
siasts. How  about,  "Fresh  breeze  in  summer, 
hikers  (or  boaters)  take  cover,"  for  a  start? 
The  "outflow"  of  a  cumulonimbus  cloud  is  a 
sharp,  sometimes  violent  downburst  of  air 
ahead  of  the  cloud  itself.  It  indicates  the 
direction  of  movement  of  the  cloud  complex. 
Those  feeling  this  rush  of  air  should  be  alert 
for  the  thunderstorm  that  may  soon  follow. 

When  you're  camping  and  wondering 
whether  to  linger  an  extra  day  or  two,  think 
about  the  color  of  the  sky  and  remember  the 
adage  we  mentioned  at  the  beginning  of  this 
article.  If  it  is  red,  tomorrow  should  be  beau- 
tiful; but  if  you  awake  this  morning  to  a  red 
sunrise,  pack  up  and  go  home.  High  humidi- 
ty and  cloud  cover  developing  early  in  the 
morning  will  probably  be  followed  by  rain 
later  in  the  day. 

Knowledge  about  animal  behavior  in  rela- 
tionship to  the  weather  can  help  you  use 
weather  folklore  when  you  go  hunting  or 
fishing.  A  drop  in  barometric  pressure  from 
passing  weather  fronts  stimulates  most  ani- 
mals. You  will  notice  these  activities  especial- 
ly in  the  fall  and  winter 

Just  before  and  during  passage  of  a  frontal 
system,  as  pressures  start  falling,  animals 
tend  to  move  about  and  feed  more  actively. 
Some  of  the  best  times  to  fish  are  just  prior  to 
the  passage  of  a  front. 

High  wind  or  rain  during  frontal  passage 
make  deer,  squirrels  and  turkeys  settle  down 
and  seek  shelter.  High  winds  affect  an  ani- 
mal's ability  to  hear  and  detect  movement,  so 
they  don't  move  about  much  during  these 
times.  After  the  weather  clears,  there  is  usu- 
ally a  period  of  increased  activity. 

Ducks  respond  to  weather  conditions  dif- 
ferently. Many  duck  hunters  know  that  bad 
weather  improves  hunting  because  increased 
winds  disturb  the  water,  prompting  ducks  to 
fly  rather  than  remain  in  an  area. 

Ducks  are  also  strongly  affected  by  the 
moon  and  the  tides.  Because  a  full  moon 
invites  ducks  to  feed  at  night,  there  may  be 
less  movement  and  less  opportunities  to 
shoot  for  early  morning  hunting. 

Ducks  are  more  likely  to  fly  and  be  active 
with  the  incoming  tide.  Successful  hunters 
in  coastal  areas  prefer  to  arrive  at  their  blinds 
in  the  low  tide  in  order  to  be  ready  when  the 
birds  move  in  with  the  rising  tide.  In  foggy 
weather,  ducks  tend  to  tly  much  lower. 


which  makes  exciting  hunting  as  birds  sud- 
denly appear  out  of  the  fog.  Fog  also  tends 
to  make  duck  calling  more  effective.  Since 
the  bird's  vision  is  decreased,  they  are  more 
likely  to  respond  to  decoys  and  duck  calls. 

Moon  phases  affect  other  animals,  too. 
Fish,  due  to  the  moon's  gravitational  effect 
on  tidal  systems,  are  more  likely  to  feed 
during  a  rising  Hde.  When  the  tide  begins 
to  fall,  fish  acHvity  subsides.  Many  experi- 
enced fishers  and  hunters  depend  on  lunar 
tables  printed  in  almanacs  and  the  newspa- 
pers to  plan  their  outdoor  activities. 

In  spring,  however,  weather  has  an 
opposite  effect  on  some  species.  Before  and 
during  a  spring  frontal  passage,  animal 
activity  slows  down  rather  than  increases. 
The  exceptions  are  fish,  which  are  stimulat- 
ed to  feed  by  incoming  spring  fronts  and 
rain.  Then,  as  the  cloud  cover  passes,  the 
temperature  goes  down  and  the  sky  clears 
and  the  fish  stop  bihng.  ■ 


Activity 

To  better  see  what  a  downburst  looks 
like,  you  can  create  a  model  of  an  outflow 
boundary  in  your  kitchen.  Take  a  glass 
bread  pan  or  any  clear  container  that  is  sev- 
eral inches  deep  and  at  least  8  to  10  inches 
long.  Fill  it  V'  full  of  very  warm  tap  water. 
Slowly  pour  a  small  amount  of  cold  milk 
into  one  comer  of  the  pan.  Look  through 
the  side  of  the  pan  to  see  the  movement  of 
the  milk. 

The  milk  will  appear  to  form  a  wedge 
shape,  showing  you  the  downward  motion 
of  the  colder  substance.  Notice  that  the 
milk  spreads  out  when  it  reaches  the  bot- 
tom of  the  container.  The  downward  rush 
of  the  cold  air  spreads  out  in  a  similar  man- 
ner when  it  reaches  the  Earth's  surface. 
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Species  Profile 


rom  their  showy  plumage  to 
nesting  in  hollow  trees,  from 
their  squealing  calls  to  acrobatic 
flight  through  timber  the  Wood 
Duck  indeed,  is  truly  unique. 

The  male  Wood  Duck,  in  hand, 
appears  almost  unreal,  a  product  of 
one's  imagination.  His  multi-colored 
bill,  crested  head,  vivid  red  eyes,  rich 
chestnut  breast  amid  iridescent  green 
and  purple  and  bronze  body  feathers 
make  him  the  most  beautiful  of 
North  America's  waterfowl. 

The  female,  designed  to  protec- 
tively blend  with  her  surroundings, 
is  a  drab  brown  with  a  distinguishing 
white  circle  around  each  eye. 

Many  in  Louisiana  refer  to  Wood 
Ducks  as  squealers  because  of  the 
loud  "hooeek"  call  note  of  the  female. 
This  unique  call  is  usually  the  first 
indication  that  Wood  Ducks  are  in  an 
area  as  they  are  more  often  heard 
than  seen.  The  males'  call  is  a  soft 
note  that  is  rarely  heard. 

Wood  Ducks  also  remain  distinc- 
tive in  flight  as  they  hold  their  head 
high  above  the  body  with  the  bill 
pointed  downward.  They  are  very 
agile  flyers  as  they  twist  and  turn 
through  heavy  timber. 

"Woodies,"  as  the  name  implies, 


are  inhabitants  of  wooded  lakes, 
swamps  and  sloughs.  They  are  secre- 
tive birds  by  nature  and  prefer  wet- 
land areas  with  a  dense  understory 
such  as  button  bush.  Flooded  bottom- 
land hardwoods  and  beaver  ponds 
are  important  breeding  and  winter- 
ing habitats. 

Wood  Ducks'  diet  is  comprised 
almost  entirely  of  vegetative  matter. 
Favorite  food  items  include  small 
acorns,  pecans,  beech  mast,  seeds 
from  aquatic  plants  and  woody  vines 
and  agriculture  grains  such  as  rice 
and  corn. 

Wood  Ducks  are  year-round  resi- 
dents of  Louisiana  and  along  with 
Hooded  Mergansers  and  coastal 
Mottled  Ducks  are  the  most  common 
species  that  nest  within  our  state. 
Local  numbers  are  increased  tenfold 
in  the  fall  and  winter  as  migrant 
Wood  Ducks  from  the  north  begin  to 
arrive.  Band  recovery  information 
indicates  that  Louisiana  is  one  of  the 
most  important  wintering  areas  for 
Wood  Ducks  and  receives  birds  from 
34  states  and  four  Canadian 
provinces.  "Homegrown"  Wood 
Ducks  normally  remain  here  with 
some  movement  to  adjacent  states 
such  as  Arkansas  and  Mississippi . 

Wood  Ducks  have  a  \'ery  high 
reproducti\'e  potential  that  has 
enabled  this  species  to  prosper 
despite  the  negative  influences  of 
habitat  loss.  The  extended  nesting 
season  in  Louisiana  begins  in  late 
January  and  continues  into  July,  with 
peak  nesting  occurring  in  March  and 
April. 

Wood  Duck  clutch  sizes  are  among 
the  largest  of  North  American  water- 
fowl, averaging  12  eggs.  Those  hens 
that  are  successful  in  rearing  a  brood 
early  in  the  season  will  sometimes 
nest  again  in  the  same  nesting  season. 

Wood  Ducks  truly  are  persistent 
and  determined  nesters.  Late  winter 
and  early  spring  will  find  a  pair  of 
Wood  Ducks  alighting  in  trees  in 
search  of  suitable  nesting  cavities. 
Woodies  share  this  unusual  habitat  of 
nesting  in  hollow  trees  with  the  less 
common  Hooded  Merganser. 

Wooded  sloughs,  brakes  and 
beaver  ponds  are  ideal  nesting  areas; 


however,  sometimes  nesting  also 
occurs  in  such  unlikely  spots  as  resi- 
dential areas  quite  some  distance 
from  water.  They  have  a  strong  hom- 
ing instinct  and  the  same  cavity  may 
be  used  year  after  year  by  the  same 
pair. 

It  takes  four  weeks  for  the  downy 
young  to  hatch.  The  "puff  ball"  duck- 
lings are  called  out  of  their  nest  by  the 
hen  at  the  ripe  old  age  of  one  to  two 
days.  Hatchlings  are  unhurt  as  they 
jump  from  heights  of  as  much  as  60 
feet  to  the  clucking  hen  below. 

Wood  Ducks  will  quickly  respond 
to  manmade  nesting  structures. 
Wood  Duck  box  programs  have  been 
an  integral  part  of  waterfowl  man- 
agement in  our  state  for  many  years. 
Local  breeding  populations  can  be 
enhanced  through  placement  of 
boxes  in  productive  wetland  areas 
where  natural  cavities  are  limited. 

Unless  boxes  are  protected  from 
predators,  situated  near  good  brood 
habitat  and  receive  annual  mainte- 
nance, they  contribute  little  or  noth- 
ing to  the  welfare  of  Wood  Ducks. 
Predators  such  as  raccoons  and  rat 
snakes  quickly  adapt  to  the  easy 
meals  these  boxes  provide. 
Information  on  the  construction  of 
houses,  predator  guards  and  addi- 
tional needs  of  Wood  Ducks  are  pro- 
vided in  the  Department's  "Wood 
Duck  in  Louisiana"  pamphlet  by 
Hugh  Bateman. 

The  welfare  of  Wood  Ducks,  as 
well  as  all  forms  of  wildlife,  is  direct- 
ly related  to  the  quantity  and  quality 
of  habitat.  The  balance  of  man's  pri- 
orities has  been  much  askew  during 
the  past  century,  particularly  the  last 
25  years,  as  urban  and  agricultural 
developments  have  consumed  much 
of  our  native  wetlands. 

We  each  must  do  our  part  to  help 
perpetuate  this  magnificent  bird  and 
the  wildness  it  portrays.  Achieving 
the  habitat  goals  of  the  North 
American  Waterfowl  Management 
Plan  (May/June  1988  Louisiana 
Conservationist)  will  benefit  Wood 
Ducks  and  all  other  wildlife  species.  ■ 
Editor's  note:  This  article  is  reprinted  from  tiie 
Louisiana  Conservationist  November/  December 
1989  /ssKC- 
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Behind  the  Badge 

BY  CAPT.  KEITH  LACAZE 


Turkey  Hunting  Regulations 


Louisiana's  1995  turkey  iiunting  sea- 
son will  begin  with  the  March  21 
opening  of  Area  B  in  the  southeastern 
portion  of  the  state.  Area  A  follows  on 
March  28  and  Area  D  on  April  11. 
Area  C,  which  includes  portions  of 
Ouachita  and  Richland  parishes  is 
closed  this  year.  Pre-season  reports 
indicate  good  turkey  populations 
throughout  the  state  and  hunters  can 
expect  to  find  gobblers  in  quantity. 

The  regulations  pertaining  to 
turkey  hunting  have  no  new  changes 
or  restrictions.  We  should,  however, 
review  existing  regulations  and  dis- 
cuss safety.  Baiting  laws  are  of  par- 
ticular concern  and  will  be  explained 
in  detail. 

The  license  requirements  for 
turkey  hunting  are  a  basic  and  a  big 
game  hunting  license  for  residents 
age  16  to  59.  Visitors  from  out-of- 
state,  age  16  and  older,  are  required 
to  have  non-resident  licenses.  The 
limit  is  one  gobbler  per  day  with  a 
season  limit  of  three.  Still  hunting  is 
the  only  legal  method  and  the  use  of 
dogs,  baiting,  electronic  calling 
devices  and  live  decoys  is  prohibited. 

Legal  firearms  for  turkey  hunting 
are  shotguns,  including  muzzieload- 
ers.  Shot  may  be  no  larger  than  #2 
lead  or  BB  steel  shot.  They  may  also 
be  taken  with  bow  and  arrow  but  by 
no  other  means.  No  rifles  of  any  cal- 
iber may  be  used.  Some  states  -'low 
the  hunting  of  turkeys  with  a  rifle,  but 
Louisiana  does  not. 
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Hunting  over  bait  is  the  most  com- 
mon violation  wildlife  agents 
encounter  during  the  spring  turkey 
season.  Title  56,  Section  124  (10)  (a) 
of  Louisiana  Laws  Pertaining  to 
Wildlife  and  Fisheries  states: 

"No  person  shall  hunt,  trap  or  take 
turkey  by  the  aid  of  baiting  or  on  or 
over  any  baited  area."  The  subsec- 
tion defines  baiting  as  'The  placing, 
exposing,  depositing,  distributing  or 
scattering  of  shelled,  shucked  or 
unshucked  corn,  wheat  or  other  grain, 
salt  or  other  feed  so  as  to  constitute 
for  such  birds  a  lure,  attraction  or 
enticement  to,  on  or  over  any  areas 
where  hunters  are  attempting  to  take 
them."  An  area  is  considered  baited 
during  the  time  the  feed  or  salt  is  pre- 
sent and  for  15  days  after  complete 
removal  of  all  feed  or  salt. 

The  regulation  does  not  prohibit 
'The  taking  of  turkey  on  or  over  stand- 
ing crops,  grain  crops  property 
shucked  on  the  field  where  grown,  or 
grains  found  scattered  solely  as  the 
result  of  normal  agriculture  planting  or 
harvesting."  Neither  does  it  prohibit 
the  taking  of  turkey  where  grain,  feed 
or  salt  has  been  distributed  or  scat- 
tered as  the  result  of  "bona  fide  agri- 
cultural operations  or  procedures,  or 
as  a  result  of  manipulation  of  a  crop  or 
other  feed  on  the  land  where  grown 
for  wildlife  management  purposes; 
provided,  however,  that  manipulation 
for  wildlife  management  purposes 
does  not  include  the  distributing  or 
scattering  of  grain  or  other  feed  once 
it  has  been  removed  from  or  stored  on 
the  field  where  grown." 

Essentially,  this  regulation  prohibits 
hunting  over  grain  or  feed  which  has 
been  brought  to  an  area  and  distrib- 
uted for  the  purpose  of  hunting 
turkeys.  It  does  not  prohibit  hunting 
over  wildlife  food  plots  or  grain  fields. 

Regulations  state  that  a  person  is 
considered  to  be  hunting  over  bait  if 
he  is  calling,  concealed  or  positioned 
within  100  yards  of  a  baited  site.  The 


baited  site  is  only  that  immediate 
area  where  bait  is  deposited. 

If  you  intend  to  hunt  an  area  it  is  a 
good  idea,  if  at  all  possible,  to  check 
thoroughly  for  bait  prior  to  the  hunt.  It 
is  not  uncommon  for  an  unsuspecting 
hunter  to  be  within  100  yards  of  a 
baited  site  without  being  aware  of  its 
presence.  Walk  through  the  area  and 
check  particularty  those  locations 
where  you  find  scratching  or  other 
evidence  that  turkeys  are  feeding. 
Also,  be  observant  of  other  wildlife. 
Numerous  birds  flying  to  and  from  a 
site  may  indicate  bait.  Anyone  who 
finds  a  baited  area  should  report  it 
immediately  to  a  wildlife  agent. 

Every  experienced  hunter  knows 
that  turkey  hunting,  one  of  the  most 
exciting  forms  of  hunting,  is  also  the 
most  dangerous.  Each  year  through- 
out the  country  hunters  accidentally 
shoot  other  hunters  during  the  turkey 
season.  These  accidental  shootings 
often  result  in  serious  injury  and  even 
death. 

Protect  yourself  by  wearing  hunter 
orange  while  walking  to  and  from 
your  hunting  site.  Hunter  Safety 
experts  also  recommend  carrying 
decoys  and  harvested  birds  in  blaze 
orange  bags.  A  band  of  orange  cloth 
around  a  tree  near  your  blind  is 
another  good  idea. 

In  a  situation  where  another  hunter 
is  approaching  your  position,  let  him 
know  you  are  there  by  speaking  to 
him.  Movement  such  as  waving  or 
standing  up  may  cause  him  to  fire. 
Using  your  voice  is  much  safer. 

Hunting  fairly  and  reporting  viola- 
tions are  the  responsibilities  of  the 
turkey  hunter.  This,  combined  with 
aggressive  restocking  efforts  and 
effective  enforcement,  has  resulted  in 
expanding  populations  of  this  great 
game  bird  throughout  the  state. 
Continued  support  and  protection  will 
insure  that  the  wild  turkey  gobbler  will 
"sound  off'  on  spring  mornings  for 
generations  to  come.  ■ 
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Land   Donations   Strengthen 
Two  WMAs 

Two  state  wildlife  management 
areas  were  enhanced  Dec.  30,  1994, 
when  more  than  2,100  acres  were 
donated  to  the  Department  of  Wildlife 
and  Fisheries  by  conservation-mind- 
ed landowners. 

The  largest  of  the  two  land  dona- 
tions was  2,040  acres  adjoining 
Joyce  WMA  in  Tangipahoa  Parish. 
The  land,  which  has  been  part  of  the 
WMA  for  several  years  under  a  free- 
lease  agreement,  is  located  on  the 
north  end  of  the  WMA  and  was 
donated  by  the  Guste  heirs.  The  tract 
of  cypress  swamp  is  a  valuable  addi- 
tion to  the  13,569  acres  currently 
owned  by  the  Department  and  will 
provide  extensive  habitat  for  water- 
fowl and  other  wildlife. 

Approximately  140  acres  in 
Concordia  Parish  also  were  donated 
to  the  Department  by  former  Wildlife 
and  Fisheries  Commission  member 
J.C.  "Sonny"  Gilbert.  The  land  will  be 
added  to  the  24,307  acres  currently 
comprising  Three  Rivers  WMA.  The 
importance  of  this  land  is  primarily  a 
matter  of  access  to  the  southern  por- 
tion of  the  management  area.  The 
land  is  located  along  the  eastern  end 
of  the  outflow  channel  and  includes  a 
gravel  road  providing  entry  to  the 
WMA  from  La.  15. 

State  Wildflower  to  Grace 
Wild  Louisiana  Stamp 

Louisiana's  state  wildflower,  the 
Louisiana  iris,  has  been  chosen  as 
the  official  image  for  the  1995-96 
Wild  Louisiana  Stamp.  Department  of 


Wildlife  and  Fisheries  administrators 
have  invited  artists  to  submit  works 
for  consideration  for  the  Stamp  by 
March  3,  1995. 

The  iris  will  be  the  first  plant 
species  depicted  on  the  Wild 
Louisiana  Stamp,  a  program  initiated 
in  1993  to  generate  funds  for  LDWF 
watchable  wildlife  and  land  steward- 
ship programs. 

The  Louisiana  or  great  blue  iris 
grows  to  6  feet  tall.  The  flowers  vary 
from  pale  blue  to  deep  indigo.  They 
are  most  abundant  in  the  freshwater 
marshes  of  southern  Louisiana. 

All  artists  18  years  of  age  or  older, 
except  LDWF  employees,  are  eligible 
for  entry.  Judging  will  take  place 
March  7. 

Residents  and  non-resident  visi- 
tors to  Department-administered 
lands  such  as  wildlife  management 
areas  and  refuges  must  possess  a 
Wild  Louisiana  Stamp  or  a  valid  hunt- 
ing or  fishing  license.  The  stamp, 
which  costs  $5.50,  is  valid  from  July  1 
to  June  30  of  the  following  year.  The 
stamp  depicting  the  iris  will  go  on 
sale  May  1,  1995. 

LDWF  Biologist  Recognized 
For  Contributions  to  Fur 
Management 

The  work  of  Department  of  Wildlife 
and  Fisheries  biologist  Greg 
Linscombe  was  recently  recognized 
by  the  fur  and  trapping  industry.  The 
Fur  Resources  Committee  of  the 
Southeastern  Section  of  The  Wildlife 
Society  acknowledged  Linscombe  for 
his  "outstanding  service,  leadership 
and  management  in  the  conservation 
of  furbearer  resources"  in  Biloxi, 
Miss.,  in  October  1994. 

Linscombe  was  recognized  for  his 
unique  understanding  of  the  furbear- 
er management  issues,  his  pro-active 
approach  to  dealing  with  trapping 
and  anti-trapping  issues,  and  his  sig- 
nificant contributions  to  furbearer- 
management  related  lobbying  efforts 
nationally  and  internationally. 

Linscombe  is  program  manager  in 
LDWF's  Fur  and  Refuge  Division 
overseeing  fur  research. 


Lifetime  Licenses 

Marcombe,  Greg  Lafayette 

McBride,  Dan,  III  Grand  Cane 

McKey,  Michael  West  Monroe 

Mire,  Andrew  Lafayette 

Mire,  Russell  Lafayette 

Powell,  Shawn  Merryville 

Reed,  Charles  Winnsboro 

Regard,  Jules  Baton  Rouge 

Richardson,  Franklin,  II  Westlake 
Robichaux,  Andrew,  III  Morgan  City 

Salemi,  Charles  Port  Allen 

Shivers,  James  DeRidder 

Thibodeaux,  Ronald  Baton  Rouge 

Thrasher,  William  Covington 

Thrasher,  Zeb  Covington 

Truax,  Roderick,  II  Sulphur 

Vallet,  Donald,  Jr.  Port  Allen 

Walker,  Paul  Baton  Rouge 

Wall,  Bradley  Walker 

Wilkinson,  Julia  Port  Allen 

Wilson,  Stephen,  Jr.  Lafayette 

Woods,  Terral  Monroe 

Alexie,  Nicky  Houma 

Alexie,  Ricky  Houma 

Ardoin,  Justin  Jennings 

Bailey,  Ronald,  Jr.  Greenwell  Springs 

Bennett,  William  St.  Francisville 

Bernard,  George  New  Orleans 

Blevins,   Robert  Franklin 

Bordelon  Bryan  Arcadia 

Broussard,  Neil  Lafayette 

Bullock,  McCauley,  III  Baton  Rouge 

Bullock,  William  Baton  Rouge 

Campesi,  Nicholas  White  Castle 

Clark,  Jeffery  Harvey 

Culver,  Richard  Baton  Rouge 

Custis,  Jeffery  Campti 

Daigle,  Scott  Metairie 

David,  Charles  Jarreau 

Dejean,  William  Opelousas 

Denoux,  Jordan  Gonzales 

Domingue,  Danny  Morgan  City 

Dupree,  Benjamin  Goldonna 

Ellender,  Christopher  Bourg 

Fontenot,  David  Mamou 

Fuller,  Christinia  Bastrop 

Gaudet,  Jacques  Thibodaux 

Goss,  James,  Jr.  Baton  Rouge 

Gray,  Clinton  Zachary 

Greene,  Craig  Maringouin 

Greene,  Mark  Maringouin 

Guerin,  Doug,  Jr.  Morgan  City 

Holt,  John  Benton 

Kilburn,  Joshua  Gramercy 

Lanier,  Timothy  Shreveport 
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Pecan  Trout  Tenderloin 


IV2  lbs.  trout  fillets 


cup  pecan  flour 
cup  flour 
teaspoon  paprika 
salt/pepper  to  taste 
fresh  lemon  slices  to 
garnish 
tablespoon  butter 


Wash  the  fish  fillets,  salt  and  pepper 
them  and  dredge  in  the  mixture  of 
pecan  flour  combined  with  regular 
flour  and  paprika.  Saute  fillets  in 
butter  until  golden  brown.  Transfer 
to  hot  platter:  prepare  sauce.  Serves  2 
to  4. 

Sauce: 

1  cup  peeled  tomatoes, 
seeded  and  diced 

2  tablespoons  white  wine 
1     tablespoon  fresh 

lemon  juice 
1     tablespoon  parsley,  chopped 


2     tablespoons  cucumber, 

chopped 
1     teaspoon  olive  oil 

Salt  &  pepper  to  taste 

Combine  tomatoes,  cucumber,  pars- 
ley, lemon  juice  with  wine  and  olive 
oil.  Microwave  on  high  1  minute; 
allow  to  stand  2  minutes.  Spoon  over 
hot  trout  and  serve. 

Classic  Green  Salad 


head  lettuce 

green  pepper,  seeded  and 

sliced 

red  pepper,  seeded  and 

sliced 

rib  celery,  diced 

small  onions,  peeled  and 

sliced 

hard-boiled  eggs  halved 

tomatoes,  quartered 

2-ounce  can  anchovy  fillets, 

drained 

ounces  black  olives 


Wash  and  dry  lettuce  leaves.  Tear 
lettuce  into  pieces.  Place  in  salad 
bowl.  Add  red  and  green  peppers, 
celery,  onions,  eggs  and  tomatoes. 
Next,  put  in  black  olive  and  anchovy 
fillets.  Before  serving,  sprinkle  with 
Italian  dressing;  toss  lightly.  Serves  4 
to  6. 

Cream  Cheese  Pound  Cake 

6  eggs 

3  cups  self-rising  flour 

V4  lb.  butter 

1  teaspoon  lemon  extract 

3  cups  sugar 

1  (8  oz.)  package  cream  cheese 

1  teaspoon  vanilla  extract 

Mix  cream  cheese,  butter  and  sugar 
Sift  flour  and  add  to  other  ingredi- 
ents. Add  eggs  one  at  a  time  and 
mix.  Add  extracts  and  pour  into  2 
greased  and  floured  loaf  pans.  Bake 
at  325  degrees  for  1  hour  and  25  min- 
utes. 


